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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Having returned triumphant from the politi- 


cal wars President Roosevelt tackled another old 
enemy last week. “Now bring on the budget”, he 
commanded his aides as he settled down to his 
desk at the White House for a ten days’ stay be- 
fore starting on his projected sea trip. But 
there were other things—housing loans and 
TVA—plans for the first midwinter inaugura- 
tion—Armistice Day—all making for a full 
“President's Week”, interestingly described on 
Page Eight. 


Will the President be able to balance the bud- 
get in the next fiscal year? That was the ques- 
tion posed on every hand. It developed that it 
could be done JF government expenditures could 
be held under six and a half billion dollars, and 
IF the Supreme Court did not upset the new 
pay roll taxes. See special article on Page 
Twenty-one. 


“THE QUESTION OF THE WEEK” 

Like the melody in the song, echoes of the 
election linger on. Just what happened at the 
polls on November 3—and why—continued to 
be the foremost topic of discussion last week. 
To determine the underlying story of election 
results, The United States News requested a 
number of men prominently identified with dif- 
frent voter groups to answer a series of five 
questions. Replies received, printed on Page 
Two of this issue, make interesting reading. 


Statistics of the election, made available last 
week, also furnish some rather startling dis- 
closures. For instance, it was shown! that in 
spite of the few electoral votes he received, 
Governor Landon was given the largest popu- 
Jar vote ever accorded a losing ¢andidate. See 
pictogram and ar 


. feta - J 

The 46 Wmillioh voters who went to the polls 
Nov. 3 didn’t elect ‘a president after all. They 
merely elected a group of 531 electors. Of 
course, these electors are only figureheads to 
register the popular vote, which they will do 
when they meet on Dec. 14—but once presiden- 
tial electors did have a real say in the matter. 
See article on Page Three. 

A CRITIC’S “FAREWELL” 

One of the most colorful figures in the late 
campaign was Father Coughlin, one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s severest critics. In a pre-election 
promise Father Coughlin said that unless the 
Union Party candidate he was supporting re- 
ceived at least nine million votes he would dis- 
continue his radio broadcasts. He didn’t. Full 
text of Father Coughlin’s valedictory will be 
found on Page Seventeen. 


Outwardly, aside from the hustle and bustle 
around the White House, there was little going 
on in official Washington last week. But there 
was great activity behind the scenes as the Ad- 
ministration began setting the stage for the 
coming session of Congress. When the curtain 
rises what is likely to be revealed? See the 
“Tomorrow” column on this page and “Wash- 
ington Whispers” on Page Six. 


Organized labor, which played an active part 
in the election, prepares to assume an impor- 
tant role in government. Conferences of labor 
leaders held in Washington last week outlined 
legislative objectives to be sought from both 
Congress and State legislatures. President 
Roosevelt on two different occasions expressed 
his sympathy with the general objectives. Ar- 
ticle on Page Fourteen. 


THE FARM PROBLEM AGAIN 

How can the Federal Government devise a 
plan that will result in control of agricultural 
production without treading over the line of 
constitutional power drawn by the Supreme 
Court? Secretary Wallace last week began 
searching for an answer to that question. See 
Page Five. 


Another question perplexing government of- 
ficials is: How many persons are actually un- 
employed? So plans are being developed for a 
government census—first of its kind to de- 
termine—not only the number of unemployed 
but the number holding private jobs and their 
skills. Details on Page Four. 


The affirmative implications of the election 
are discussed by David Lawrence in an article 
on Page Twenty-two entitled “1936 Realism,” 
in which he says the landslide calls for a new 
approach to age-old questions—/Jow income 
groups must be given a minimum wage, he says 
—the Negro should be permitted to vote every- 
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ticle elsewhere,on this page. ‘ 








J tion for the losers. 

Democrats find plenty of cause for 
jubilation in Mr. Roosevelt’s impressive land- 
slide. Republicans, struggling up to the sur- 
face through the inundating avalanche, while 
they can’t be happy about the result, try to dis- 
cover consoling considerations. 

Democrats exult in the fact that President 
Roosevelt got more popular votes than were 
ever before recorded for an American Presi- 
dential candidate. They enthusiastically point 
to his 10-million majority as the biggest, nu- 
merically, ever polled. 

Republicans retort that nevertheless Gov. 
Landon got at least a million more votes than 
ever were polled by any losing candidate for the 
Presidency and that his popular vote is next 
to the biggest ever polled by any Republican 
nominee, loser or winner. Furthermore, say 
they, while Mr. Roosevelt’s popular majority 
may be the greatest numerically in our history, 
it’s not the biggest one proportionally. Two 
Republicans, Harding and Coolidge, both got 
bigger proportional shares of the votes of the 
two major parties, in 1920 and 1924, respec- 
tively. 


THE FIVE LANDSLIDES 


As compared with much closer contests in 
nearly. all our earlier history, every one of the 
last five Presidential elections, beginning vith 
that of 1920, has been a landslide. 

Yet even in these landslides, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt in 1932, and now 
again Roosevelt in 1936 have been put into 
office with about six of every ten voters favor- 
ing them and the other four opposing—which 
has meant that the minority could seriously 
threaten to restore an equilibrium and jeopar- 
dize the position of the majority by winning 
back only one voter in every ten. 

As shown by the graph line in the pictogram 
above (which is based only on votes of the two 
major parties, with minor parties not included) 
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Mr. Roosevelt got about 62 per cent of the votes 
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~ Five Landslides. 


and the percent of popular vote of each winning candidate. , 


year, as compared with 59.1 per cent two years 
ago. This compares with Hoover’s 58.7 per cent 
in 1928, Coolidge’s 65.2 per cent in 1924 and 
Harding’s 63.8 in 1920. 

Because the Progressive party vote was 
large in 1924, Harding rather than Coolidge 
stands out as the President who, without any 
exceptions, has polled the biggest proportion 
of the total popular vote in any of our Presi- 
dential elections—with, incidentally, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on the losing side of that contest, 
as the running-mate of Gov. James M. Cox. 

Harding had 60.5 per cent of the grand total 
vote of all parties in 1920. When the full major 
and minor party tally is in this year, Mr. 
Roosevelt may be shown to have pushed him 
hard for that record, with probably somewhere 
between 59 and 60 per cent of the grand total. 


THE MINOR PARTIES 

As to the minor parties, theirs is the smallest 
cause for consolation. They have been nearly 
ground to pieces between the major party 
machines. The combined 1936 vote of minor 
parties, even if it comes, with the final count, 
to the 850,000 or 900,000 anticipated, will be 
only about 2 per cent of the grand total. That 
negligible proportion is considerably below the 
“third party” average of other recent Presi- 
dential years. 

One respect in which this election set a stag- 
gering record, without any qualification, is in 
the total vote called forth by the issues and 
personalities of the campaign. Never before 
in our history has such a high percentage of 
the qualified electorate marched to the polls on 
election day. 

In 1920 only 49 per cent of the potential 
voters actually cast ballots. In 1924, it was 
48.5 per cent; in 1928, 57 per cent; in 1932, 
56.7 per cent. But in 1936 it was 61.1 per cent! 

Visualizing the total potential electorate, it 
thus appears that of every 100 persons who 
had a right to vote this year, about 37 voted 
for Roosevelt, 23 voted for Landon, less than 


The Rise and Fall of Election Tides 
As Told by Percentage of Popular Vote 
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38 or 39 stayed home. 

The increase in proportion of qualified voters 
taking part in elections has been coincident with 
a growing mass volume of votes. In two 
decades, the total of votes cast has been more 
than doubled. The women’s vote, of course, 
since adoption of the 19th Amendment in 1920, 
has been a considerable factor. Four years ago 
it was estimated they polled about 42 per cent 
of the total vote cast. 


RISE IN INDUSTRIAL VOTE 

This year both registration and election 
figures show that the largest increase in the 
total vote, as compared with 1932, came from 
the industrial centers. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, polled more than a million more votes 
than four years ago. The same trend was re- 
flected in marked fashion in other large urban 
areas and industrial centers. 

A notable feature of this campaign turns out 
to have been its waxing popular interest as it 
progressed, so that at least 26 million voters 
who did not take the trouble to vote in the party 
primaries got out to cast their ballots on Nov. 
3. Of course, Presidential elections invariably 
draw out much bigger totals than primaries. 
But never has the disparity been so striking. 

Observers are interpreting the phenomenon 
as symptomatic of the breaking of party lines, 
with great masses of the electorate, hundreds 
of thousands of whom had previously taken 
little or no interest in party politics, being 
mobilized for the first time to participate in a 
national mandate. 

When all other analytical considerations are 
disposed of, possibly the most significant fact 
about the election—a fact that upset poltical 


prophets and straw vote harvesters—was the . 


sweep of mass appeal of this campaign, which 
evoked the most far-reaching popular partici- 
pation of any election in our history, reaching 
down to strata that had been apathetic and un- 
responsive to campaign efforts and inactive on 
election days in previous years. 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


tinue its reform policies. 

Chances are now better than even 
that President will support a Constitutional 
amendment proposal to broaden national power 
to regulate commerce if more of his reform 
plans meet Supreme Court obstacles. 


(Dinu i is for the government to con- 


Despite growing evidence that moves for 
reconciliation between organized business and 
government are now to be pushed, Administra- 
tion is not likely to relax its efforts to regulate 
industry. 

Organized labor may be expected to renew 
pressure for government policies that will give 
workers new rights. Labor lobbying will be 
concentrated on child labor amendment to Con- 
stitution, shifting the full weight of old age 
pensions on employers, legislation for a shorter 
working week and a large-scale federal housing 
program. 





Administration’s legislative program for com- 
ing session of Congress is still in formative 
Stage. President intends to let plans simmer 
during latter half of November and frst half of 
December while he makes up his mind. 


RELIEF PROSPECTS 

President is likely to ask Congress for an ad- 
ditional appropriation of half a billion dollars 
to carry the WPA relief program to the end of 
the present year. Relief funds will run out by 
February 10, and this sum will be needed de- 
spite a vigorous attempt to be made to hold 
down employment on work relief projects this 
winter. 

Talk is of a 1938 fiscal year relief program te 
cost no more than one billion and a half. Plans 
for permanent setup to handle relief problem is 
likely to include provision for continuation of 
the CCC and for some form of organization 
similar to WPA to act as shock absorber for 
fluctuations in industrial employment. 

New checks to stock market speculation are 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Robert L. Vann 


Editor of the Pittsburgh “Courier,” a 
Weekly Publication Devoted to the 
Interests of the Negro People 


answers: 


HAVE your letter of Nov. 9, requesting that I 

write you a letter for publication, telling you 
what, in my judgment, was the part played by the 
Negro vote in the recent national election; and 
how this election differed from that of 1932. 

I note also that you are interested in gathering 
opinion as to whether the radio or the newspapers 
or actual word-of-mouth discussion by the rank 
and file were factors in getting out the large vote 
which was polled. 

I note that you are expecting me to indicate my 
hopes and expectations with regard to future leg- 
islation. 

Of course, my opinions since the election are the 
same as they were before the election, except the 
vote confirmed my opinion to a greater degree than 
I expected. In a pre-election interview with your 
editor, Mr. Lawrence, I expressed to him the opin- 
ion that Mr. Roosevelt would be re-elected and 
that Mr. Landon would carry not more than six 
States. It was very evident that I was just a little 
conservative. I had expected Mr. Landon to carry 
Maine and Vermont, Delaware, and Kansas, his 
own State, and Wyoming. 

The vote shows that I was a little too generous, 
but I based my opinion on what I thought to be 
the facts; and if I was a little conservative, there 
are any number of persons who found themselves 
as much surprised as I was when the final returns 
were reported. 


SEES CHANGE IN CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


First of all, let me tell you why I think the recent 
campaign differed\from the campaign of 1932. In 
1932, regardless of party platforms, the campaign 
took the form of national antipathy toward Mr. 
Hoover and his Administration. As the campaign 
advanced, it developed into a campaign of anti- 
something, and that something was Hoover, rather 
than a pro-campaign for something, and that some- 
thing turned out to be Mr. Roosevelt. The whole 
country went anti because the whole campaign was 
anti. This year, the Republicans made the mistake 
of trying to make the campaign anti-Roosevelt. 
Their energies were directed more against Roose- 
velt than they were for Mr. Laridon. 

A campaign against Mr. Roosevelt this year was 
not only a political mistake; it was impossible. One 
has only to remember that the people four years ago 
turned on Mr. Hoover and his Administration and 
practically annihilated the Republican party. Those 
Same people could not, in 1936, be expected to re- 
turn to Mr. Hoover and the Republican party and 
thereby discredit themselves and what they had 
done four years ago. 

Then too, Mr. Roosevelt, during his term in of- 
fice, had accomplished so many things in the in- 
terest of the people that to attack him was not only 
futile, but decidedly unwise. The mass mind this 
year was not anti-anything or anybody; it was 
simply pro-Roosevelt, and the people who tried to 
create the anti sentiment had to overcome the pro 
sentiment for Roosevelt, together with a colorless 
Republican candidate, who was backed by William 
Randolph Hearst and all of his vitriolic newspapers, 
as well as a collection of Republican leaders who 
were both inexperienced in the ways of national 
«ampaigns, and handcuffed by the silent interests 
responsible for the selection of Mr. Landon. 

The people were not prepared to listen to a pro- 
Roosevelt campaign and a pro-Landon campaign at 
the same time. A campaign against Roosevelt was 
unwise. A pro-Landon campaign was impossible. 
The capitulation of Mr. Hearst and the retirement 
of Father Coughlin came suspiciously close together. 


REASON FOR LARGE REGISTRATION 


As an indication of how mistaken the Republicans 
were in attempting to wage an anti-Roosevelt cam- 
paign, one has only to turn to the registration days 
to get a reaction of the American people. The more 
the Republicans and Hearst papers attacked and 
abused Mr. Roosevelt, the more the people were de- 
termined to fly to his rescue, and the registration 
grew by leaps and bounds, and that registration was 
a Roosevelt registration. The people were de- 
termined to see to it that Mr. Roosevelt was not de- 
feated. 

As proof of the inexperienced leadership of the 
G.O.P., many of us remember that the Republicans 
interpreted the large registration as an indication of 
4 growing sentiment for Landon. More experienced 
leaders would have sensed that a registration, grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds and entirely voluntary, was 
an indication of an aroused populace determined to 
defend their President, and they would have 
changed their method of campaigning. But having 
misinterpreted the large registration as a growing 
sentiment for Landon, they continued to abuse the 
President and his Administration right on up to the 
eve of the day of election. 

This abuse drove the pro-Roosevelt people to a 
last desperate effort to put on the books every 
Single available vote in order to make sure that 
the President was not defeated by the powerful 
interests who financed the abusive campaign. In 
short, the Republicans made the President the 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE RECENT ELECTION? 
VIEWS OF DIFFERENT GROUP LEADERS 





participated ? 


campaign? 


future legislation? 
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Norman Thomas, Socialist 


don were elected. 


tration. 





To determine the underlying story of the election results, 
the United States News last week requested a number of 
men prominently identified with different voter groups to 
set forth their answers to these questions: 


1. The part played by their groups in the election. 
2. How this campaign differed from others in which they 


3. How much of a part organization work played in the 


4. Were the radio, the newspapers or actual word-of- 
mouth discussion by the rank and file predominant factors 
in getting out the large vote that was polled? 

5. What are the hopes and expectations with regard to 


Replies received are printed elsewhere on this page. 


All four of the public men whose comments are presented are 
identified with a class commonly known as “the masses,” which all 
agree were responsible for President Roosevelt’s reelection. 


candidate for President, 
mass support of Roosevelt which almost wiped out minor parties 
for the time being was due partly to the “exaggerated belief” that 
the working classes would lose everything they had gained if Lan- 
In no previous campaign had the masses felt 
they had something so positive at stake in continuing the adminis- 
Radio was an important factor in the campaign, he said, 
but its importance was overestimated while the political power of 


accepts capitalism.” 


firm in 1936. 


broadcaster.” 


says the 


the outcome. 


newspapers was “well discredited.” He thinks that Mr. Roosevelt can 
be as well entrusted with an enormous blank check as “any man who 


Speaking for another class within a class, Robert L. Vann, Negro 
editor and former Assistant Attorney General in this Administra- 
tion, says the colored people went Democratic in 1932 and they stood 
In 1932, he said, the people were “anti-Hoover” and 
this time they were “pro-Roosevelt.” 
more influence than the press because Mr. Roosevelt was a 
Organization played a tremendous part, he holds, in 
getting out the vote. Mr. Vann does not look for any radical legis- 
lation but rather a stabilization of what already had been done. 


William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
says labor stood united for candidates who had supported its 
principles and policies. 
sues that the campaign differed from others. 
radio the greatest influence of all publicity mediums. 
forward hopefully to legislation to promote a higher standard of 
living for the masses. 


Another labor leader, George L. Berry, president of Labor's Non- 
partisan League, who is also president of the Pressmen's Union, 
declares the League, through its local and State organizations, was 
a material factor in the President’s victory. This campaign dif- 
fered from others, he says, in that it presented for the first time a 
clear-cut issue between reactionism and liberalism. Radio, news- 
papers and word-of-mouth were factors in getting out the large 
vote, but less of a factor than the vital interest of the people in 
His hopes for legislation were centered in repairing 
defects in earlier New Deal legislation designed to increase buying 
power and equitably distribute the fruits of industry. 


He thinks the radio exerted 
“master 


It was in the emphasis placed on these is- 
He ascribes to the 
He looks 








underdog and the people took a sympathetic and + 


determined attitude toward the underdog. 

A great deal was said during the campaign con- 
cerning the Negro vote. Long before election, it 
was very evident that the Republicans were very 
much disturbed because the Negroes all over the 
country had indicated a preference for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


BASIS OF PREDICTIONS 

As a matter of fact, the colored people went 
Democratic in 1932, and about a million of them 
voted the Democratic ticket and many others were 
convinced but lacked’ the courage’ to cast the bal- 
lot. Of course, it was known by the Republicans 
that a large number of colored people voted the 
Democratic ticket in 1932, but the Republicans 
thought it was a temporary insanity and that all 
of them would flock back to the G. O. P. in 1936. 
In this they were mistaken. 

As I had occasion to say to your Mr. Lawrence 
in an interview before the election, the Negroes 
who left the Republican party in 1932 would not 
only not go back in 1936, but would stand firm in 
the belief that Mr. Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion hadi done more for the group in four years 
than the Republicans did during the twenty-four 
years immediately preceding the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. I told Mr. Lawrence that such States as 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Indiana, New York, New Jersey and 
Maryland where the Negro vote was a factor, would 
go Democratic on November 3. 

I based my prediction on the knowledge I have 
of the voting strength of the colored citizens in 
these particular States, as well as on my knowledge 
of how determined these voters were to refute the 
Republican propaganda that they, when the time 
came, could be bought in 1936 just as they had 
been bought in previous years. I need not repeat 
that the election confirmed my prediction. Here 
again the campaign of abuse which the Republi- 
cans were unwise enough to wage had its effect 
even upon the colored voter. 

There are some other important features which 
contributed to a stabilized Negro Democratic vote. 
First of all, Mr. Roosevelt himself contributed 
largely to the stabilization of the colored vote. He 
has been humanitarian; he has been sympathetic 
with the plight of the colored citizens in this coun- 
try; he has, as far as he could, indicated to his 
subordinates that the colored citizens should share 
in just proportion all of the benefits financed by 
the Federal Government. And even in instances 
where his subordinates refused flatly to follow his 
suggestions with respect to a fair distribution of 
Federal benefits, the colored voters gave Mr. Roose- 
velt full credit for his efforts and supported him 
notwithstanding the actions of many of his bel- 
ligerent subordinates. 


PART PLAYED BY NEGRO PRESS 

In accounting for the large colored vote, another 
factor must be considered. The Negro press played 
a very large part in molding opinion favoring a 
change from an old habit based upon tradition to 
an intelligent political choice based upon facts and 
present day conditions. Since 1932, the Negro news- 
papers published by the intellectually emancipated 
editors have preached a complete political emanci- 
pation for Negroes in the United States. These edi- 
tors have spent large sums of money in research, in 
books and in historical pamphlets which tell the 
true story of the Civil War and its cause, the 
Emancipation, Lincoln and dis life, and the bitter 
days of the Reconstruction. 

The facts have led the editors to believe that here- 
tofore the Negro voter has not been in possession of 
all the facts, which every voter should have in or- 
der to cast an intelligent ballot. During the past 
four years, through the medium of his press, a cor- 
rection of Negro opinion has been made. We now 
know that fiction and tradition constitute poor rea- 
sons indeed for voting for any particular party 

And this wide dissemination of the facts by the 

[Continued on Page 9.] 
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George L. Berry 


President, Labor's Non-Partisan League 
And President of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union 


answers: 


. HAVE your letter asking for an expression of 
opinion from me on the following questions re- 
lating to the national election held Nov. 3: 

My reply to your first question (What was the 
part played by Labor’s Non-Partisan League in the 
national election), is that the forty-eight State or- 
ganizations of Laktor’s Non-Partisan League, with 
their Congressional, district and county organiza- 
tions, and working personnel, were a material fac- 
tor in President Roosevelt’s victory. 

When it is appreciated that Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League not only solidified and intensified Roose- 
velt sentiment amongst workers and their sympa- 
thetic friends, but also intelligently directed and 
coordinated the voluntary activities of thousands 
of workers in the campaign who had never before 
taken an active part in an election, some under- 
standing is arrived at as to the tangible fruits of 
our activities. 


STRENGTH IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If we take Pennsylvania, for instance, where 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League was highly organized, 
adequately financed and capably directed, and ex- 
erted its influence on a million or more workers 
and their friends, we are bound to assign Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League plenty of credit for the 
achievement of carrying Pennsylvania for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I might cite other convincing examples of the ef- 
fect of our activities and go into detail in support 
of my claim fer Labor’s Non-Partisan League, but 
I take that to be unnecessary. 

Respecting your second question (how did the 
campaign differ from other campaigns in which 1 
have participated) the campaign just concludea 
differed from other political campaigns in which 1 
have participated fundamentally. In the campaign 
just closed there was a clear-cut issue between re- 
actionism and liberalism. Liberalism had spon- 
sored and proposed to continue to advance legisla- 
tive measures aimed at providing greater opportun- 
ity and greater security for the masses whereas re- 
actionism proposed to undo all that had been ac- 
complished oy liberalism and to hand back the Gov- 
ernment of tne United States to special interests 


Stch a proposition aroused the righteous resent- 


ment of the masses who registered this resentment 
at the polls on Noy. 3 

The answer to the third question (how much ot 
a part did organization work play in the campaign) 


+ is included in the answer to the first question, but 





by way of amplification I might express the opinion 
that without the organization work instituted and 
directed by Labor's Non-Partisan League, we should 
have witnessed a materially smaller vote cast in the 
election and a substantially smaller majority for 
the President, 

Of course, the radio, the newspapers, and word 
of mouth discussions between rank and file were 
factors in getting out the large vote polled, but they 
were by no means the controlling factor. 

What accounted for the large vote polled was the 
vital interest in the outcome of the election of prac- 
tically the entire electorate. This vital interest of 
the electorate is accounted for in turn by the fact 
that personal interests were involved in the funda- 
mental issues of the campaign. 


PROMISE OF ADDED SUPPORT 


As regards my hopes and expectations for future 
legislation, let me say that my hope is that future 
legislation will aim to repair the defects in earler 
New Deal legislation designed to increase employ- 
ment, create buying power, insure sound prosperity 
equitably distribute the fruits of industry, and sta- 
bilize our peace and prosperity. 

It is one of the objectives of Labor’s Non-Parti 
san League to walk with President Roosevelt during 
the second administration and to support the legis- 
lative measures proposed by him. Had we ques- 
tioned our ability to do this, we should not have 
given him our unanimous endorsement in his cam. 
paign for reelection. 


William Green 
President of the American 
Federation of Labor 


answers: 


LABOR played a very great part in the recent elec- 

tion. It stood immovable and united in sup- 
port of candidates for office who it believed were 
sympathetic to Labor and who had _ supported 
Labor’s principles and policies. 

It is my opinion that the attack which was made 
upon social security legislation during the closing 
hours of the campaign served to unite and solidify 
Labor's support of the President. Only those whe 
understand the mind of Labor can fully realize 
how close the program of social security is to the 
hearts, minds and lives of the working people. 
Workers saw in this legislation protection against 
periods of unemployment and a substantial degree 
of security during illness and old age. 

The campaign differed in some respects from 
other campaigns because of the emphasis on issues 
in which Labor was particularly interested. In- 
stead of these issues, which involved human wel- 
fare and human betterment, being subordinated to 
material and economic issues as has been the case 
in previous campaigns, they were emphasized, con 
sidered and thoroughly discussed. All the avenues 
of publicity, such as radio, newspapers, loud speak- 
ing apparatuses, tended to attract and influence 
Labor in support of those questions which they con- 
sidered to be of primary importance. I ascribe to 
the radio the greatest influence of all publicity 
mediums in getting out the large vote that was 
polled. 

Labor looks confidently toward the enactment ct 
legislation both by Congress and the state legisla- 
tures which will provide for a constructive housing 
program as well as economic and social security 
legislation. 

Labor expects to press for the acceptance of the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It is encouraged to go forward in 
the presentation of its legislative program, and it 
firmly believes that as a result of the new eco- 
nomic and social outlook higher standards of life 
and living will be established for the masses 9! 
the people. 
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answers: 


‘HE campaign of 1936 differed from others in 
which I have participated in the belief of great 
masses of the people that they had something 
positive at stake in continuing the present Admin- 
istration as against the Republicans headed by 
Governor Landon. 

In many quarters of the country this conviction 
passed into an exaggerated belief that a Landon 
victory would mean the end of relief, a virtual out- 
lawry of labor unions, and perhaps an erection of 
concentration camps. Governor Landon was very 
unskillful in removing these fears. It might have 
paid him, for instance, openly to repudiate the 
support of Hearst, who had been definitely labeled 
fascist and who is a political liability at the pres- 
ent time. 


BASIS OF POPULAR SUPPORT 


The popular support for President Roosevelt had 
elements of conscious working class solidarity in 
it, but in the main it was a kind of union of those 
whom Lincoln called “the common people” against 
the upper income groups. It had precedents in the 
1896 campaign of Bryan, but at that time all the 
pressure instruments— job control, ete.—were in 
the hands of the forces behind McKinley. 

This year the fact that Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion was in office and had immense pressure pow- 
ers of its own counteracted such pressure as was 
exerted by the employing class quite successfully, 
and left the people a feeling of freedom to express 
their minds. 

The oustanding fact in the campaign was this 
mass support of Roosevelt. It almost wiped out 
numerically minor parties for the time being. To 
hundreds of thousands of people who would have 
preferred to yote for one of the minor party tickets 
the defeat of Landon seemed to be the outstand- 
ing necessity. 


SURVEYS STRATEGY EMPLOYED 


Under these circumstances, the usual questions 
of organization or propaganda tactics take on sec- 
ondary importance. The Republicans, however, 
would have done better if they had had a clear, 
consistent, sincere and intelligent program. As it 
was, they followed no consistent line and made 
themselves ridiculous by promising at the same 
time to balance the budget and take the Govern- 
ment out of business, while matching, or more than 
matching, the Democrats in grants of one sort or 
another to farmers and people over 65, etc. 

Of course, organization was important and Jim 
Farley is an active organizer. Radio is important, 
though I am inclined to think its importance 1S 
overestimated and that political parties would be 
well advised to cut down the amount of time they 
buy and the number of speakers they put on the 
air. In my travels around the country I came to 
the conclusion that the people listened to a few 
principal leaders and didn’t care much about the 
rest of the immense volume of political talk with 
which they were almost inundated. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, over the radio, is, of course, an enormous as- 
set to himself. 


PRESS AS POLITICAL POWER 


The newspapers’ political power was well discred- 
ited, and on the whole that seems to me a good 
thing. I say this, however, with caution because 
it is almost as bad to vote on the principle that 
the Chicago Tribune, for instance, is always wrong 
as it is to vote on the principle that it is always 
right. Personally I happen to believe that it is far 
more often wrong than right. But we need a posi- 
tive leadership, now a mere negative reaction for 
wise popular voting. 

I am delighted witn the discrediting of the 
Literary Digest poll, not because of any particular 
prejudice against the Literary Digest, but because 
I think the importance given to these polls was very 
hurtful. There are altogether too many band- 
wagon voters in America anyhow and these polls 
encourage them. 

May I go back to the question of the press long 
enough to say that I think that with comparatively 
few exceptions the press must be given credit for 
pretty fair reporting of all sides of the campaign. 
Not many papers editorialized badly in their news 
columns. 


FORESEES CLEAVAGE IN SUPPORT 

As for the future, I think Mr. Roosevelt can as 
well be entrusted with an enormous blank check as 
any man who accepts capitalism. Nevertheless it 
does not bode well for democracy that we should 
have had so overwhelming a vote for a man who 
did not discuss in the least his future program. 
He goes into office without definite mandate of any 
sort except to continue to be himself and to con- 
tinue in a vague sort of way the work of the last 
four years. There is no unifying principle to hold 
together his majority except a loyalty to him which 
is largely based on opposition to his principal op- 
ponent. There will be cleavages in his support and 
there will certainly be an effort or efforts to form 
a farmer-labor pariy. 

It is not certain how successful these efforts will 

[Continued on Page 10.] 
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likely to be proposed to Con- 
gress by the President who is con- 
cerned about two immediate 
tendencies. One is for investors 
to put their money in stock mar- 
ket instead of in new business 
ventures or in real estate. Other 
is tendency of foreigners to con- 
tinue to pour their capital into 
the United States where much of 
it finds its way into stock market. 
Both tendencies are difficult to 
control ,and not subject to exist- 
ing law, owing to fact that bank 
credit is not much involved. 


Legislation is likely to be pro- 
posed by President to give the 
government some definite control 
over movements of foreign cap- 
ital in this country and to tighten 
federal laws to permit more con- 
trol of speculative markets. 


Look for promulgation soon of | 


strict SEC regulations on peg- 
ging, price-fixing and stabiliza- 
tion of security prices. These 
rules, awaited ever sincethe SEC 
began operations and the ap- 
proaching segregation of broker- 
dealer functions, are expected to 
be helpful in controlling any un- 
toward market boom. 


Government reorganization 
plans are high up on the White 
House calendar. Emphasis is to 
be laid on reducing expenditures. 
This will further proposals for 
consolidation of government bu- 
reaus. Tugwell’s Resettlement 
Administration is due to be 
broken up with separate units go- 
ing to other bureaus in this 
order: Housing projects to 
PWA; agricultural rehabilitation 
to Department of Agriculture 
with some phases of relief work to 
WPA and individual States; 
credit transactions to be transfer- 
red to Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 


Social Security Board is likely 
to run into a number of obstacles 
in getting registration completed 
for old age benefits. Most seri- 
ous is probable refusals to regis- 
ter. 


Proposed census of unemploy- 
ed, if undertaken, probably would 
require <mploying 25,000 persons, 
outside the Civil Service. De- 
partment of Commerce, which has 
been making preliminary studies, 
is not inclined to use WPA work- 
ers, as has been suggested. 


Do not look for Administration 
to formulate its neutrality policy 
for presentation to Congress 
until it sees what comes of Pan 
American conference. If the con- 
ference works out a united Amer- 
ican policy for neutrality in time 
of war, not only in time of war 
between two or more nations but 
also in time of civil war, those 
principles will form basis of Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations 
to Congress. 


Look for a gradual renewal of | 


-political interest in government 


| Knox. 
| way. 
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+ THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE: ITS HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS + 


BOUT 44 million voters 

went to the polls on Nov. 3 
to elect a President and a Vice 
President. 

But they didn’t elect either. 
They elected a group of 531 
electors. Not until “the first 
Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December” as 
the law has it—which will be 
Dec. 14 this year—will the 
Presidential election actually 
be consummated. And not 
until Jan. 6 will the results be 
officially known. 

On Dec. 14 the 531 electors will 


meet and cast their votes. But they 
won’t meet together—rather in 48 


; Separate meetings in the capitals of 


the 48 different States. For though 
they are referred to as the “electoral 
college’—an unofficial term that 
first came into. use in 1821—they 
form a body that never has gotten 
together nationally. The separate 


| State elector groups simply com- 


municate their decision by register- 
ed mail to the central Government. 

Six certified sets of their votes 
are made. One goes to the Vice 
President—and that’s the set that 
really is counted—while two sets are 
sent to the State Department in 
Washington and three sets are re- 


| tained in the respective States where 


they originate. 


NEWS IN FUTURE TENSE 


On Jan. 6 Congress will meet in 
joint session to open and count the 


| electoral returns from the States 


and break the news to the nation 
that Messrs. Roosevelt and Garner 
have been elected. 

Presumably the count will be 523 
for Messrs. Roosevelt and Garner 
and eight for Messrs. Landon and 

But not necessarily that 
Considerations of honor and 
custom bind the electors to vote as 


| their States have directed them to. 
| Technically, however, they are still 


free agents. 

Twice in our history—but only 
twice—have independent _ spirits 
broken over the traces and disre- 
garded their electoral instructions. 
Thus one elector, chosen in Penn- 
sylvania in 1796 for John Adams 
bolted Adams to vote for Thomas 
Jefferson instead. His defection was 
almost ruinous to Adams’ chances, 
too, for as it turned out Adams got 
only 71 electoral votes—and he 
needed 70 to win the election! In 
the other instance, in 1820, the vic- 
tory was so overwhelming for James 


| Monroe that one elector’s broken 


pledge was of negligible importance. 


EVOLUTION OF ELECTORS 


In becoming mere “yes men” to 
register the expressed popular will 


| the electors have traveled a long way 


How the System of Choosing Presidents Has Evolved—Electors 


Now Only Figureheads to Register Popular Vote 


down the road of political evolution 
since the founding fathers in Inde- 
pendence Hall drafted the Constitu- 
tion. It was their idea that the 
electors would really be leading men 
of their States who would have some 
discretionary leeway in making their 
choices. 

it wasn’t conceived at that time 
that parties, in the modern sense, 
would arise, to focus choices on pre- 
determined presidential candidates. 
Nor was it contemplated at a time 
when ideas of pure democracy were 
distrusted, that all the voters would 
go to the polls and cast ballots bind- 
ing the electors. The Constitution 
does not specify how the States shal] 
“chuse” their electors. Selecting 
them by popular vote came about as 
a gradual change in State process. 
Thus it was not until 1824 that an 
attempt was made to compile the 
popular vote for President—and 
even in that year the electors were 
chosen by popular vote in only 18 
States, while in the remaining six 
States they were appointed by the 
legislatures. One State, South Caro- 
lina, clung to the method of letting 
the State legislature choose the 


Presidential electors down to and 
including the election of 1860. 

The original method of operating 
the electoral system proved clumsy. 
In their faith that the electors 
would pick the outstanding man for 
the Presidency, without party ma- 
chinery controlling the decision, the 
Constitutional framers gave each 
elector two votes, which he was ex- 
pected to cast for two different men 
for President. The candidate re- 
ceiving the most votes then was to 
be declared elected President and 
the one getting the next highest 
number of votes would be the Vice 
President. 


SYSTEM BREAKS DOWN 


This worked well enough in two 
elections—as long as George Wash- 
ington was the choice for the Presi- 
dency. But rival political parties de- 
veloped before the Father of His 
Country had retired. Consequently 
in 1797 John Adams, a Federalist, 
came to the Presidency with Thomas 
Jefferson, a Democrat, who had re- 
ceived the second highest number of 
votes, as his Vice President. 

By the time the next Presidential 


year came ‘round in 1800, there was 
more party solidarity. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Aaron Burr had been de- 
cided upon as the Democratic can- 
didates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident, respectively. But all the 
Democratic electors divided their 
votes equally between Jefferson and 
Burr, with the result that both had 
the same number—73. With neither 
having a majority to put him into 
the White House, the House of Rep- 


resentatives had to decide the elec- | 
| agency, unknown to the Constitu- 


tion. They, of course, chose Jeffer- 
' son—but not until Burr had made a 
threatening bid for the main prize 
against his running mate. Jeffer- 
son’s hated Federalist rival, Hamil- 
ton (for in those days “Democracy” 
and “federalism” were not synony- 
mous) chiefly helped defeat the 
machinations of Burr, who Hamilton 
thought would make a worse chief 
magistrate than the great Virginian. 
This experience demonstrated the 
clumsiness of the electoral method 
as originally planned and brought 
about the first reform in procedure, 
through adoption of the 12th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
Since then each elector has cast not 


two votes for President, but one vote 
for President and one for Vice Pres- 
ident. 


REFORM BY AMENDMENT 


Seventy-two years later the elec- 
toral system got another wracking 
test that led to minor legislative re- 
pairs. When the closely contested 
election of Tfiden and Hayes de- 
veloped rival sets of electoral re- 
turns from four States, the Elec- 
toral Commission, an extraordinary 


tion, was conjured into being to un- 
scramble the dilemma. It consisted 


| of 10 members of Congress and 5 


Supreme Court justices. The two 
major parties had equal represen- 
tation on the Commission, so far 
as the members from Congress were 
concerned. But to Democrats’ dis- 
may, one of the scheduled Demo- 


| eratic members from the Supreme 


Court in the midst of the muddle 
got elected to the Senate from IIli- 
nois, and so couldn’t serve. Thus 
the Court’s contingent on the Com- 


| mission consisted of three Repub- 


licans and only two Democrats. The 
Commission decided Hayes had been 





elected President by the close mar- 
gin of one electoral vote. Great 
was consternation and loud the out- 
cries in the camp of the discomfited 
Tildenites. 


“LAST MINUTE PRESIDENT” 

The problem in the Hayes-Tilden 
contest had largely arisen over lack 
of sharpness of definition as to who 
should decide which set of electoral 
returns from a State was valid, 
when contesting sets of returns were 
filed. Legislation was passed in 1887 
to clarify this point and lay down 
better rules for the States to decide 
such contests well in advance of the 
date on which Congress counts the 
ballots. The election of Hayes was 
not finally decided till 4 o’clock in 
the morning of March 2, 1877. That 
was the closest the nation ever came 
to not having a duly elected Presi- 
dent ready to take up his task on 
Inauguration Day. 

As a means of measuring relative 
popular strength of rival Presiden- 
tial tickets, the electoral system is, 
of course, an exceedingly inaccurate 
gage. Thus this year while Mr. 
Roosevelt has about 60 per cent of 
the popular vote, he will get 98 per 
cent of the electoral vote. Probably 
the strangest case of distortion of a 
national popular verdict was in 1888 
when Grover Cleveland (Dem.), 
though he had 98,017 more popular 


(Continued on Page 10.) 

















ownership of railroads. Labor is 
agitating for it now. A large 
group of security holders for the 
less successful roads (less than 
half are earning their fixed 
charges) would not be averse to 
the move. 


Coodination under govern- 
ment influence is the long-term 
trend in electric power. Congress 
will be asked to “coordinate”, 
through Federal Power Commis- 
sion, contracts made for sale of 
power from government dams. 
Competition from these dams is 
to be used to bring competing 
private utilities into pools, the 
purpose of which will be to 
use all plants, public and private, 
in the most economical way in 
order to supply current at prices 
that will stimulate use. 





























THE NEW 60-HORSEPOWER FORD V3 


It is natural to ask why a 60-horsepower engine is 
added to the Ford line for 1937. The answer is simply 
that the smaller engine makes possible a saving in 
weight —a car that costs less to run — and a lower 


price. 


The 1937 Ford with the new 60-horsepower engine 


engine. It delivers the flashing speed and acceleration 
that more than three million Ford V-8 owners are 
already enjoying on the road. Yet improved carbure- 
tion enables it to give its thrilling performance with 


unusually good gasoline mileage. 


You are invited to see the New Ford V-8 Cars for 





FEATURES OF THE 
1937 FORD V°8 CARS 
APPEARANCE—Distinctive modern design. 


Headlamps streamlined into fender aprons. Mod- 


ern lid-type hood. Larger luggage space and 
spare tire concealed within body. Interiors en- 
tirely new. Slanting V-type windshield opens in 
all closed cars. 


1937—in two engine sizes but only one body size— 
at the showroom of the Ford dealer nearest you. 


430 


Taxes, Delivery and Handling, Bumpers, 
Spare Tire and Accessories Additional 


is for those who want maximum economy with good 
performance. It offers the smoothness and quietness 
you expect of a V-8 — even at speeds up to 70 miles 
an hour—with gasoline mileage so high that it creates 

















WG Utted SRAMOS NALS 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BRAKES— You want two things in a modern 
braking system. Dependability—and soft pedal 
action. The Easy-Action Safety Brakes in the 
new Ford give you both, with “the safety of 
steel from pedal to wheel.” Cable and conduit 
control type. Self-energizing—car momentum is 
used to help apply the brakes. About one-third 
less pedal pressure is required to stop the car. 


SAFETY—All-steel construction. Top, sides, 
floor and frame welded into a single steel unit 
of great protective strength. Safety Glass through- 
out at no extra charge. 


COMFORT AND QUIET—By every modern 
standard of design, the 1937 Ford is a big, roomy 
car. Extra space in the body where you want it 
—not taken up by the engine under the hood. 
Comfort of the Ford Center-Poise Ride is further 
increased by smoother action of the long-taper- 
ing springs with new pressure lubrication. New 
methods of mounting body and engine, and other 
refinements, make this a quieter car. 





BASE > 
PRICES 


AND UP 
At Dearborn Plant 


an entirely new standard of economy. 





(Formerly THe Untrep States Dariy) 


Published once a week by United States News Publishing Cerporation, 


Washington. D. C. New “60” Meets Many Needs 





This Economy Car in the Low-price Field makes the 
Ford more than ever The Universal Car. It will appeal 
to families with small budgets. To salesmen who drive 
their own cars and want to pare expenses to the last 
penny. To farmers who need a rugged, inexpensive 
car for bad roads in all weathers. To fleet owners who 
must hold mileage costs down. To women whose cars 
are a part of the daily round of family or business 
duties. To two-car families as a general utility car... 
and to many others. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 

Contents of this newsmagazine Copyrighted, 1936, by United States News Publishing 
Corporation 

The United States News Building, Washington, D. C. 

District 4900 


Body types available with 60 or 85 horsepower 
engine (without de luxe equipment): Tudor 
Sedan, Tudor Touring Sedan, Fordor Sedan, 
Fordor Touring Sedan, Five-window Coupe . . . 
De Luxe types, with 85-horsepower engine: Tudor 
Sedan, Tudor Touring Sedan, Fordor Sedan, 
Fordor Touring Sedan, Five-window Coupe, 
Roadster, Phaeton, Club Cabriolet, Convertible 
Cabriolet, Club Coupe, Convertible Sedan. 
AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS 
$25 ® month,, after usual down-payment, buys any model 
1937 Ford V-8 Car—from any Ford dealer — anywhere in 


the United States. Ask your Ferd dealer about the easy pay- 
ment plans of the Universal Credit Company. 
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For those who want maximum performance with good 
economy, there is the improved 85-horsepower V-8 
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+ COUNTING THE UNEMPLOYED: PLANS FOR A CENSUS + | 


\FTER years of dealing with 

large-scale unemployment, 
the Federal Government is giv- 
ing thought to plans for ob- 
taining a definite official answer 
to the questions: 

How many actually are un- 
employed? Who are these un- 
employed and where are they 
and what are their skills? 
Billions have been spent to re- 

lieve unemployment; relief plans 
have been built and abandoned 
and revived, without specific infor- 
mation concerning the number of 
individuals who actually needed a.d. 

Now, with politics out of the way 
and planning required for the fu- 
ture, plans are revived for a na- 
tional census of both employment 
and unemployment. 

Definitely: 

1.—President Roosevelt has told 
newspaper men that he would give 
thought to plans for a census on his 
return from his sea trip. 

2.—Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, is recommending a cen- 
sus, to cost from $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, and to be made next April 
or May. 

DIFFICULTIES OF CENSUS 

In the past President Roosevelt 
balked at counting the unemployed. 
He told questioners that it would 
be next to impossible to obtain a 
definition of unemployment and to 
draw a line between those who 
should be classed as unemployed 
and those who should be classed 
as employed. 

His point was that in many fami- 
lies are individuals who might work 
if the opportunity came their way, 
but who did not necessarily need or 


want to work. In other families 
thei might ©: individuals who 
gave ..usic | ms one or two days 


a week or who did occasional nurs- 
ing. ald they be classed as un- 
employed if not working on the day 
the census taker came, or would 
they be called employed if happen- 


+ 


Government Considers a Survey of Both Jobless and Employed 
And a Study of Depression’s Effects on Them 


ing to be giving a lesson or to be 
occupied with nursing? 

The census experts now say that 
they can work out simple definitions 
that will overcome objections of this 
kind 


PURPOSES OF PROJECT 
And high Government officials, 
faced with post-election problems of 


Government policy, say that they 
need specific information for two 
major purposes, which are: 

1—To determine whether there 


really is need for revival of some 
agency, such as NRA, to induce in- 
dustry to shorten hours or to take 
other steps to provide work for a 
larger number of individuals, or 
whether the unemployed actually 
are being absorbed at a rate that 
will result in elimination of the 
problem with progress of the re- 
covery movement. 

2.—To determine how much of a 
reduction can be made in Federal 
appropriations for work relief, and 
how much dependence can be 
placed on old age assistance to take 
over a big part of the future relief 
burden. 

If a census is taken according to 
the plan being worked out by the 
Government’s experts, two sets of 


questions will be put to the em- ; 


ployed and the unemployed. 

One set will be brief, designed to 
determine whether the individual is 
working, whether that work is full 
time or part time, whether the 
worker is at his particular skill, 
and the type of his occupation. 

The second set will be more de- 
tailed. Through these questions 
the Government will endeavor to 


learn the unemployment history of | 
the individual during the depres- | 


sion years. Has he been unem- 
ployed, or if unemployed, how long 
has he been unemployed? 


What | 


has he been doing? What types of 
relief has he had? And a wide va- 
riety of other questions aimed at 
finding out what actually has hap- 
pened to the workers of this coun- 
try during the depression years. 

Those who are working on census 
plans say that as much as three or 
four months may be required to 
build the machinery for the task, 
but that the census itself will re- 
quire only one or two weeks, 

After that information would be 
compiled as quickly as possible and 
there is some backstage agitation 
for appointment of a Presidential 
commission of specialists who would 
digest the findings and draw con- 
clusions from them. On those con- 
clusions would rest future legisla- 
tion for dealing with the problem 
of unemployment. 

Also, the proposal is that machin- 
ery, once set up, be left in place for 
frequent use in determining the 
course of employment. 


The Federal | 


Employment Service is expected to | 


be tied in with that program if 
Presidential approval is given. 

Just what is the Government’s 
best guess concerning the number 


of unemployed at the present time? 


The Department of Labor provides | 


a monthly report on factory em- 
ployment, which shows that about a 
million individuals have returned 


to factory jobs during the past year. | 


But that covers only one segment 
of industry. 
MR. NATHAN’S ESTIMATE 


In the Department of Commerce, 
Robert Nathan prepares regular es- 


timates for the International Labor | 
| country as compared with 4,250,000 


Office at Geneva and his formula, 
when applied to the October situa- 


tion, resulted in an estimate of 8,- | 


500,000 unemployed. This compares 
with approximately 15,000,000 at the 
depression bottom. It involves a 


| 


| 


| 


500,000 reduction since September 
and a reduction of more than 1,- 
500,000 in recent months. 

Mr. Nathan finds that as recovery 
proceeds employment increases 
more rapidly. During the first stages 
of recovery employers tended to 
give full time employment rather 





small increase—during the present | 


winter. He thinks that reviving 
employment will reverse the trend 
of depression years, causing the 
1936-37 winter to be one of station- 
ary relief load. 

An official WPA report, covering 
operations for August, said: 

“During August, 1936, an esti- 
mated total of 1,452,000 families and 


| single persons’ received _ relief 
through State and local relief 
agencies. At this time there were 


than to add to the total number of | 


workers. During that period, too, 
most efficient machinery was at 
work, requiring a minimum of em- 
ployes. 

But, in recent months, larger pro- 
duction has forced addition of an 
increasing number of new full- 
time workers. And production de- 
mands are forcing less efficient ma- 
chinery into use. The result is that 
employment is found by the ex- 
perts to be rising faster than it rose 
in the earlier recovery years. 

Even with general information 
and estimates on the number of 
those out of work, the Government 
lacks knowledge of what it con- 
Siders vital details of the problem. 

How many of the unemployed are 
unemployable? What type of work 
are the unemployed capable of do- 
ing? Is the existing WPA program 
best fitted to make use of their 
skills? 


RELIEF FIGURES 

Harry Hopkins, Administrator of 
WPA, estimates that the number of 
individuals and families on relief in 
the United States will be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 below the compar- 
able figures for a year ago. 

He finds that in August, 1936, 
there were 3,883,000 families and 
single persons on relief within the 


in August, 1935. But where there 
was an increase a year ago from 
this August total to 4,756,000 in 
January, Mr. Hopkins expects no 
increase—or at most a relatively 





 Wadam. “Tenis 
of Life 


A train letter to a lady 
departing on the “Century” 


¢ Swiftly, effortlessly, this night will bring you home. 
If in your mind you harbor notions of traveling 
complexities, this journey will dispel them. Your 
hosts tonight are the hand-picked crew of the world’s 


premier train. 


The measure of their skill, and of this super-train’s 
facilities assure your comfort to minute detail, your 


utter safety and enjoyment. 


Relax—in the privacy of your ‘drawing room 
boudoir, or comfortably seated in the observation 
car. Dine leisurely and well. Ring for the maid for 


any need. 


Sleep undisturbed, in window-sealed, air-con- 
ditioned cleanliness and quiet. For you are riding 
over the famous Water Level Route, the smoothest 


highway between east and west. 


Madam, the 20th Century Limited is your home 
as it speeds you on your way. Precisely at the 
scheduled time you will arrive, rested and refreshed, 
with a new conception of carefree travel. 


New York to Chicago in 16%4 Hours 

Lv. Chicago . (C.S.T.) 3:30 p.m: 
Ar. New York (E.S.T.) 9:00. m. 
Ar. Boston . (E.S.T.)11:25a.m. 


Lv. New York (E.S.T.) 5:30 p.m. 
Lv. Boston . . (E.S.T.) 3 00 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago . (C.S.T.) 9:00a. m. 


New York Central's great steel fleet provides the greatest 
travel values of all time. Coach fares are down nearly one- 
half—to 2 cents a mile. Fares in Pullman cars have been 
drastically reduced—to 3 cents a mile plus the new low 
Pullman charges. Phone the nearest New York Central agent 
and ask how little it costs to go wherever you want to go. 


NEW YORK 

CENTRAL 
_ SYSTEM 
a Ae 


NEW YORK 





CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The Water Level Route...You Can Sleep 








lt the 
speed wile 


IT 





fine things 


You, | 


PAYS TO RIDE 
THE CENTURY 


2,451,000 persons from relief rolls, 
excluding CCC workers, employed 
in the United States on the Works 
program.” 

This gives a total of 3,903,000, 
but it involves an estimated 70,000 
duplications. 

















Ask Him Before Giving Your 
Child an Unknown Remedy 


Practically any doctor you ask will 
warn: “Don’t give your child unknown 
remedies without asking your doctor 
first.” 

When it comes to the widely used 
children’s remedy — “milk of mag- 
nesia,” the standard of the world is 
established. For over half a century 
many doctors have said ‘“‘PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia.” Safe for children. 
No other is “quite like it.” 


Keep this in mind, and say “PHIL- 
LIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA” 
when you buy. Nowalsoin tablet form. 
Get the form you prefer. But see that 
what you get is labeled “Genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia.” 










ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet 
a the equivalent 
a " 


ful of genuine 
Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia. 
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1.0. £. Broach, Auditor 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 


Atanta, Georgia. 


2. J.H. Sturm, Treas. &Compt. 
Brown and Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


3... L. Bartholomew, Dean 
Federal Schools, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Mian. 

4. Geottrey S. Childs, V. P., 
Michigan Sugar Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 







HERE'’S nothing vague or shadowy 

about what's putting more and more 
Dictaphones into offices of every sort and 
size. Dictaphone gives results. It provides short 
cuts through detail work. It smooths out 
office routine. It saves time, cuts down errors, 
cuts out costly misunderstandings. The near- 
miracle that Dictaphone works in speeding 
up your handling of correspondence is today 
only one of a dozen uses of at least equal 
importance. 


“DIC 


Makers 


ICTAPHONE Ie th: Gag ietavet Trade-Mark of Dicta: 
Bs hay! waa Machines ‘ond ccessories to which esid T 


Just what these unique services are, you 
may learn without cost or obligation—and in 
a surprisingly brief time—by a demonstration 
right in your own office. A phone call to our 
local office will convince you there's no catch 
in this offer. 

Oras a first step toward that interesting test, 
we invite you to read a part of Dictaphone’s 
brass-tacks story in the booklet, “What's An 
Office Anyway?” Send the coupon below for 
it today. It’s a mighty absorbing story! 


Among the Prominent Users of Dictaphone Are: 


Mather Bros., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
Automotive Daily News, Detroit, Mich. 






‘THE TREND TO 


TAPHONE 


SWEEPS ON 





Corporetion, 
je-Mark is Applied 





B 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


I want to see your representative. — se 
Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway? 











< 7 Name 
nn Exclusive Nuphonic recording and 
“s reproduction of the improved Company 
Dictaphone duplicates the human Add 
Pp HW | L LI PS’ MILK OF voice almost perfectly. —_ 
MAGNESIA - 


























FAIR AND MUCH COLDER 


eo ie prediction and a suggestion! 





10W AND 20W 
MOTOR OILS 


RADIO CONCERTS.. 


From now on weather news is of vital con- 
cern to car owners. With bitter weather 
due any day, your car must be readied to 
meet it — and to save you dollars in costly 
repairs later on. So... 


Play safe! Drive in today while there's 
still time. Let us drain, flush and refill 
your crankcase with clean, fresh, winter- 
grade Cities ServiceorKOOLMOTOR 
Oil. Let us lubricate the chassis with 
special Cities Service Trojan Lubri- 
cants...and fill yourtank with KOOL- 


SMALL COST 


MOTOR, the sure-fire winter gasolene. 


... THESE THINGS, TOO! 

At the same time —an hour will do it— 
we'll condition your radiator for winter 
by draining and flushing it and putting 
in anti-freeze. We'll check and refill your 
battery and inflate your tires. FAIR AND 
MUCH COLDER...don’t take chances! 
Have your car winter-conditioned 
today. It costs little; it may save you 
much ... Drive in today—Get set 
for winter! 


FOR 


THIS BIG SERVICE 


every Friday at 8 P. M.(E.S.T.) WEAF and 45 associated N. R.C. stations. 


LET US “WINTER-CONDITION” YOUR CAR TODAY! 
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+ FARM: LAYING THE BASIS FOR NEW CROP CONTROL LAWS + 


HENRY WALLACE, Secre- 

tary of Agriculture, spurred 
on by the close interest of 
President Roosevelt, is search- 
ing for an answer to this ques- 
tion: 

How can the Federal Gov- 
ernment devise a plan that will 
result in control of agricultural 
production without treading 
over the line of constitutional 
power drawn by the Supreme 
Court? 


If the answer is that this control 
can be exercised indirectly through 
a change in the existing program of 
payments to farmers for soil conser- 
vation, then Congress could be asked 
to tackle that task in January. 

If the answer is that this control 
cannot be exercised so long as the 
Supreme Court majority regards 
agricultural production as a local 
problem, outside the scope of Fed- 


| eral 


power, then the President’s 
problem is changed. 

Mr. Wallace said on November 11 
that he thought it might be well 
to wait for a year when large crop 
yields fill empty bins and start to 


| force down prices before moving for 
new controls. Then he expected that | 


aroused farmers would make the 
task relatively easy. 


But the Secretary left the way 


| open for consideration by Congress 


of new legislation aimed at more 


Federal control over farming. 


| PROBLEMS OF FARM SURPLUSES 


Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men 
on November 10 that farmers are 
interested in some method by which 
the Government can aid them to 
prevent creation of such surpluses 
as those that brougkt the low prices 
of the past. He said that this may 
not involve re-enacting the AAA pro- 
gram as it existed before six out of 
nine Supreme Court justices held 
that it was illegal. 

But, in his opinion, it does mean 


that farmers want some method to 
be tried to keep surpluses from re- 
curring. 

Talk of rebuilding the Govern- 
ment’s program of aid for farmers 
developed out of a gathering in 
Washington of farm organization 
leaders and representatives of in- 
dividual farmers. They came to talk 
about crop insurance and stayed to 
talk about production control— 
which they held to be of paramount 
importance. 

The resolution 
unanimously said: 

“Resolved that the primary need 
of agriculture is adequate prices and 
we, therefore, urgently recommend 
the strengthening of the present 
program to maintain parity income. 

“As an aid to the stabilization of 
Supplies for farm products in the 
interests of producers and consum- 
ers, we recommend a permanent 
program of surplus storage and 
commodity loans with voluntary 
crop insurance in cases where a 
practical program can be devised. 


they adopted 


“No program of storage or insur- 
ance can be permanently effective, 
however, unless coupled with some 
effective means of controlling pro- 
duction and distribution of farm 
products.” 


SHADES OF THE AAA 

Individual speakers demanded not 
only that the original AAA plan be 
brought back to use, with its proc- 
essing taxes, its direct production 
control and its benefit payments, but 
also that the compulsory controls of 
the Bankhead cotton control law, the 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control law and 
the Warren potato control law, be 
revived. 

What reply can Government offi- 
cials make to the resolution and the 
farmer demands? What plans are 
they devising? 

Officials, including Mr. Wallace, 
readily recognize that so long as the 
Supreme Court interpretation of the 
Constitution stands there can be no 
legal revival of the old AAA, or of 
the supplementary control laws. 


But under discussion is a plan to 
revamp the new soil conservation 
law in a way that may permit more 
direct influences over the acreage 
planted to specific farm crops. In 
that way there might be achieved 
some indirect control of farm pro- 
duction. 

The existing law provides that the 
National Government will adminis- 
ter a soil conservation program—in- 
cluding payments of subsidies to 
farmers who conform to specific 
practices—for the year 1937, and 
then administration is to be turned 
over to individual States. After 
Jan. 1, 1938, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the law as written, is 
to make grants of money to the 
States and to establish conditions 
that they must meet in accepting 
the money. 


CROP CONTROL STUDY 

Thus far only four out of 48 
States have enacted laws to con- 
form to this phase of the act. 

Now backstage study is devoted 





to the constitutional power of the 
Federal Government to retain ad- 
ministration of the soil conservation 
act and to tighten its provisions 
sufficiently to check the production 
of certain basic crops. This might 
be done by encouraging farmers to 
shift the use of their land from one 
type of crop to another type. 

Why the talk of crop control in 
the midst of a period of food scarc- 
ity and high prices? 

The answer is that farmers are 
found by their leaders and by the 
government to be concerned over 
crop surpluses and prices in an- 
other year or two of normal 
weather. Mr. Wallace reports that 
wheat farmers have a superstition 
that short crops are followed by a 
period of bumper crops. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics ad- 
vises that at least 71,500,000 acres 
will be planted to wheat in the 1937 


| crop year and if yields are average 


the output may easily be 960,000,000 
bushels, while domestic needs are 


} 650,000,000 bushels. 


Much the same story goes along 
with corn and cotton. 

Under the old AAA, the Govern- 
ment could gauge the probable mar- 
ket requirements for farm products 
and then shape its program of 
bounties in a way to divert acres 
from crops in which surpluses 
threatened. To some extent it can 
do the same thing under the exist- 
ing soil conservation act, although 
the program then must be dis- 


| guised as a plan for paying farmers 


to build up their land 


FORECAST OF MEAT SUPPLIES 

The smallest supply of meats in 
more than 15 years is forecast for 
1937 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

“This reduction,” the BAE said, 
“will be most pronounced in pork 
and in the better grades of beef. As 
further improvement in consumer 


; demand is in prospect, the general 


level of live stock and meat prices is 
expected to be higher than for sev- 
eral years.” 








NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Much more powerful, much more spirited, and the 


thrift king of its price class. 


NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES 
(With Solid Stee! Turret Top—Unisteel Construction) 
Wider, roomier, more luxurious, and the first all- 

steel bodies combining silence with safety. 


NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING 


Making this new 1937 Chevrolet the smartest and 


most distinctive of all low-priced cars. 


GENUINE FISHER 
































For the first time, the very newest things 


in motor car beauty, comfort, safety 


and performance come to you with the 


additional advantage of being thoroughly 


proved, thoroughly reliable. 














- | 
THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR— 
PRICED SO LOW 

















FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


Eliminating drafts, smoke, windshield clouding== 
promoting health, comfort, safety. 


General Motors Installment Plan 
—monthly payments to suit 
your purse. Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


*Knee-Action and 
Shockproof Steering on 
Master De Luxe models only 


_——— 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
(With Double-Articulated Brake Shoe Linkage) 


Recognized everywhere as the safest, smoothest, 
most dependable brakes ever built. 


IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


(at no extra cost) 


Proved by more than two million Knee-Action users 
to be the world’s safest, smoothest ride. 


SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 


(at no extra cost) 


The finest quality, clearest-vision safety plate glass, 
included as standard equipment. 


SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


Steering so true and vibrationless that driving is 


(at no extra cost) 


almost effortless. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


TO DIRECT NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiral William D. Leahy is slated to become chief 
of the Bureau of Naval Operations, assuming office 
at the beginning of next year, when Admiral William 
H. Standley retires. He is now head of the battle 

force of the Navy. 





Approach of Zero Hour 
For Labor Unity 


The American Federation of Labor’s 
annual convention assembles in 
Tampa, Fla., to face the most seri- 
ous question confronting it since its 
organization more than half a cen- 
tury ago. The question: Whether 
or not to revoke the charters of unions 
comprising more than one-third the 
otal membership. 


More significant than the size of the member- 
ship that may be cut off is the character of that 
membership. It comprises ten unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
which demands aggressive tactics in organizing em- 
ployes in mass production industries on the basis 
of one union for each industry. To carry out the 
plan, claims of craft unions over craftsmen in 
these industries would have to be ignored. 

The ten unions under consideration, being al- 
ready suspended, have no votes in the convention. 
Their officers, with those of other CIO unions, meet 
before the convention and refuse to join in peace 
parleys unless the suspensions are lifted. Instead, 
they throw their efforts into organization cam- 
paigns and accept the affiliation of two unions 
which are not associated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, thus indicating that they are 
ready to proceed as an independent group outside 
the Federation if it decides to revoke the charters. 
(“Labor,” page 14.) 





Sccial Security 
Ai Bar of Supreme Court 


First test case involving the princi- 
ples of the Social Security Act is 
argued before the Supreme Court. 
Specifically, the New York State Un- 
employment Compensation ‘aw is 
questioned, but issues basic to the 
Federal Act are laid before the Court 
for its decision. 


On what ground is the Act questioned? 

Three employers, objecting to payment of a pay 
roll tax imposed by the law, allege that it takes 
property from one class, the employers, for the 
benefit of another class, the employes, thereby 
depriving one group of its property without due 
process of law. It is denied that the measure pro- 
motes the general welfare since, counsel argues, 
it promotes idleness, benefits being paid without 
the requirement of a pauper’s oath. 

The highest State court has upheld the law on 
the ground that destitution resulting from unem- 
ployment menaces the welfare of society, which it 
is the duty of Government to safeguard. 





Foreign Dollars 


And the Stock Market 


The spotlight of governmental atten- 
tion is focused on Wall Street, where 
stock prices have been rising and ris- 
ing, more especially so since the elec- 
tion. Reason for the attention is to 
see whether temporary influences are 
at work that may later cause a pre- 
cipitate decline. 


The temporary influence chiefly in mind is de- 
clared by the Prsident to be the presence of large 
amounts of foreign funds sent here for safety or 
profit and invested in securities. Such funds are 
estimated at more than $7,000,000,000, a larger total 

1a) Was present in 1929 

3eing subject to immediate recall, these funds, it 

feared, are an unstable support for market prices. 

Roosevelt accordingly asks officials of the 
“ederal Reserve Board and the Securities and Ex- 
‘hange Commission to give thought to possible leg- 
Slation for removing or limiting the danger. 

Officials point out that the studies being carried 
on do not imply that the market itself is supported 
by credit. On the contrary, Marriner S. Eccles, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, reports that 
bank loans to brokers are little above their low 
point for the depression. The market, he declares, is 
almost a cash market. (“Finance Week,” page 20.) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








Wants of the Farmers: 
A Pre-Congress Survey 


The will of farmers in future plans 
for crop adjustment is sought by the 
Department of Agriculture, which in- 
terprets the election results as a man- 
date to go ahead in the same general 
direction as that already followed. 


One conference of farm leaders in Washington, 
called to discuss a beginning of crop insurance, 
proves lukewarm to the idea but urges a revival of 
the crop control plan invalidated by the Supreme 
Court. Specifically, it opposes the arrangement 
under the present law by which States will adopt 
their own control programs in 1938, receiving Fed- 
eral bounty if the plans are approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Direct Federal action 
is demanded. 

Another conference, representing farmers in the 
Great Plains States, asks for a hastening of crop 
insurance plans, declaring that the Washington 
group comes chiefly from a region in which produc- 
tion is regular and hence need of insurance is less 
than in the Middle West. 

Thus advised, Department of Agriculture officials 
set to work framing bills for the consideration of 
Congress in January. 

A report, meanwhile, is issued showing that farm 
income this year will be 11 per cent above that of 
1935 and 85 per cent above the 1933 level. The in- 
crease comes despite the ravages of one of the 
most severe droughts since accurate records have 
been kept. (“New Crop Control Laws,” page 5.) 





Preparing For Peace 
And Neutrality 


With the rest of the world preparing 
feverishly for war, America takes the 
lead in preparing the Western Hemi- 
sphere for continued peace. Such is 
the meaning of the Pan-American 
peace conference in Buenos Aires 
called at President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion. It opens on December 1. 
Secretary of State Hull is on the way to Buenos 
Aires while the President leaves the question open 
whether to accept an invitation from Argentina to 
open the conference and another from Brazil to 
visit that country on his return. 


Purpose of the gathering is to consider the crea- 
tion of machinery which would operate to postpone 





or avoid open conflict between nations on 
American continents. Its timeliness lies in the fact 
that the League of Nations, to which many Latin- 
American nations have belonged, is now in eclipse 
as a practical instrument for avoiding warfare. 

Thoughtful also of peace-conserving moves al 
home, the President asks a committee of Congress 
to make a study of means to fortify neutrality by 
legislation. He requests its chairman, Representa- 
tive Sam D. McReynolds (Dem.), of Tennessee, te 
take into consideration the forces that drew America 
into the World War despite the efforts of Presi- 
dent Wilson to have the country remain neutral. 
(“Tide of World Affairs,” page 7.) 





Planning Labor's Advance 


In Wake of “Mandate” 


Preparing to move ahead in line with 
a mandate which the President de- 
clares was given by the electorate, 
advocates of labor legislation, both 
State and Federal, map out their 
campaigns. 


Some of the conventions and conferences held 
or announced: 
1, A convention of spokesmen for 39 States to 

















—Underwood & Underwood 
HIS 80TH BIRTHDAY 

The oldest justice on the Supreme Court, Louis D. 

Brandeis, “celebrates” the occasion by a walk with 

his wife and by continuing at the judicial duties 

that have occupied the past 20 years of his life, bring- 

ing him recognition as one of the great “liberal” 


the + 





members of that powerful body. 


draft model laws for States and to make recom- 
mendations for Federal laws. A _ constitutional 
amendment is advocated to permit both State and 
Federal Government to legislate regarding mini- 
mum wages. Employe contributions to old age pen- 
sions are opposed. 

2. A gathering of leaders in Labor’s Non-partisan 
League, who decide to retain committees in the 
States and in Washington. Thus a nucleus would 
be kept for a labor-farmer-liberal party should 
there be a realignment of political forces in 1940. 
Meanwhile the committees would exert influence 
on labor legislation. 

3. A meeting of mine worker officials with legis- 
lators and Department of Justice officials to dis- 
cuss a new law for establishing a “little NRA” in 
the bituminous coal and anthracite industries. 

4. A conference among leaders of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, which issues this 
statement: “Labor has demonstrated its political 
cohesion and power. It remains now for labor in 
our great unorganized industries to consolidate its 
political victory by increasing its economic 
strength. The committee calls upon the workers to 
join the union of their industry.” (‘“Labor,” page 
14.) 





May Government Aid 
Municipal Power Plants? 


In the hands of the Supreme Court 
rests the question whether the Gov- 
ernment may, as part of a program to 
relieve unemployment, lend and give 
money to municipalities to build their 
own electric power systems. 


Pending are approximately 60 such loans and 
grants, about half of them in the territory of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. If valid, they will 
make possible a speedy market outlet for TVA 
power to municipalities in such a way as to exert 
a downward pressure on rates. 

The test case heard by the Court is an appeal 
brought by the Duke Power Company, which seeks 
to have Greenwood County, S. C., enjoined from 
accepting a grant and loan of $2,852,000 to con- 
struct a dam, power house and distribution system 
throughout the county. The Duke Power Company, 
having a non-exclusive franchise from the county, 
pleads that the new construction will destroy its 
business and take away its property without due 
process of law. 

In addition, the company agues that the Re- 
covery Act, under which the loans are authorized, 
is unconstitutional because it delegates legislative 
authority to the Public Works Administration. 

Replies the Government: Supplying the money 
for a project desired by the county so as to relieve 
unemployment lies within the right of Congress to 
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DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
quietly is making preparations be- 
hind the scenes to promote a new 
and more stringent plan for regu- 
lation of the food and drug in- 
dustry. He counts on obtaining 
the support of the President, in- 
siders say, in over-riding opposi- 
tion. 
a 

PLANS FOR REORGANIZING 
the Federal Government, even be- 
fore they have been publicly an- 
nouncd, are bogged in counter 
moves of some important officials 
to gain more power at the ex- 
pense of other officials, equally 
important. 


x * xX 


INNER STRATEGY GROUPS 
are formulating procedure to meet 
the Constitutional issue which 
blocks the path of minimum wage 
and production control laws. 
Strong sentiment is reported for 
an early move to amend the Con- 
stitution. 


¢« 


ROBERT FECHNER, Director 
of Emergency Conservation 
Work, or what is more commonly 
known as the CCC, is not worried 
over current rumors of plans of 
absorption of emergency agencies 
by the regular departments. Rea- 
son: Too many agencies, among 
them Agriculture, Interior and 





+ the War Department, are angling + 


for the privilege of having forest 
workers included in their set-ups. 


*x* * * 


CONFIDENTIAL WORD is be- 
ing passed in State Department 
circles that the Pan American 
conference at Buenos Aires will 
serve notice that American na- 
tions would battle against any at- 
tempt of European countries to 
use South America as an area for 
colonization. Backstage rumors 
that Great Britain has hinted to 
Germany that Brazil would offer 
attractive opportunity for coloni- 
zation are leading to action. 


*x* * 


FRANK C. WALKER, former di- 
rector of the National Emergency 
Council, and Senators Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
insiders say, are two candidates 
for the job of Postmaster General 
James A. Farley if he decides to 
resign after next Jan. 20. 


x ok Ok 


REORGANIZATION plans now 
being formulated by committees 
on governmental reorganization 
call for setting up WPA as a per- 
manent branch of a new Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. It would 
be utilized as a regular agency for 
employing jobless and keeping 
purchasing power in circulation. 





TREASURY OFFICIALS ex- 
press themselves as more than 
pleased with the way in which the 
new tax on the undistributed part 
of corporation income is working 


out in practice. 
* * * 


PRESSURE being brought on the 
Government for investigation of 
Federal Housing Administration 
activities in the mortgage field 
will be disregarded, insiders say, 
on the theory that the demand for 
investigation is merely part of a 
campaign by private interests to 
stop long-term, Government-in- 
sured loans, regarded as detrimen- 
tal to their business. 

* *K x 
WORD IS BEING PASSED on 
Capitol Hill that a battle is in 
prospect for the office of floor 
leader of the House. Representa- 
tive William B. Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, is expected to retain the 
speakership but a number of mem- 
bers are contesting for the floor 
leadership, among them Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, of Texas; 
John J. O’Connor, of New York; 
John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, 
and Clifton A. Woodrum, of 
Virginia. 

eee 
REPRESENTATIVES of this 
country who have engaged in the 
negotiations with European coun- 
tries to establish trans-Atlantic 





+ air service say privately that good 


progress has been made. Plans 
now under consideration provide 
for subsidy of such an aviation 
development by granting of air- 


mail contracts. 
*x x x 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Daniel C. Roper’s announcement 
of tentative plans for a census of 
unemployment represents the 
viewpoint of a majority of Fed- 
eral officials who have studied the 
problem. A contrary view as to 
the feasibility of such a census is 
held by other officials who con- 
tend that the value of such a cen- 
sus would be nullified because of 


inability to get an accurate count. 
sx « 


OFFICIALS of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are impressed 
by the large number of letters be- 
ing received from residents of the 
Valley protesting against any pos- 
sible upward revision of rates in 
the event of a power pool involv- 
ing both the TVA and private 
utilities. 
* * * 

THE WORD is being passed 
around to high officials to avoid 
any reference to a possible amend- 
ment to the Constitution confer- 
ring Federal power to legislate on 
social questions. The hint is that, 
when this question is opened, the 
President will open it. 
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—Wide World 
AMBASSADORS OF PEACE 
En route to Buenos Aires, Secretary of State Hull 
(right) and his Assistant Secretary, Sumner Welles, 
are on the way to represent the United States in the 
Pan-American peace conference that opens on De- 
cember 1. Called at President Roosevelt’s sugges- 
tion, the gathering is expected to devise machinery 
to implement peace in the New World. 





spend for the general welfare; delegation of au- 
thority is not improper; it is the county, and not 
the Federal Government, which competes with the 
company, and the right of competition is not in 
question. (“Federal Power Program,” page 11.) 





Prefiguring the Budget: 
A Back-Stage View 


As the Government’s current deficit 
tops a billion dollars for the first time 
since the beginning of the bookkeep- 
ing year (July 1), Treasury officials 
go into conference with the Presi- 
dent to prepare budget estimates to 
be made public in January. 


The President intimates that the estimates for 
relief outlay will be made separately and reported 
later than the rest of the budget. The reason as- 
signed is that employment, by increasing rapidly, 
is changing the relief picture so that forecasting 
over a longer period is difficult. 

Two new items of expenditure are asked by the 
Department of Commerce. One is an outlay of 
about 15 million dollars: to finance a census of the 
unemployed, calling for information on those ac- 
tually seeking jobs and case histories of their em- 
ployment during the depression. The other item is 
$400,000 to set up a bureau of industrial economics. 
Its function would be to study industry as intens- 
ively as agriculture is now studied and to issue “in- 
dustrial crop forecasts” to guide business men in 
their plans. 

The bright side of the budget prospects is the 
rise in business profits, which have led to dividend 
declarations in 1936 exceeding the totals for 1929. 
With the aid of the Revenue Act of 1936, the 
Treasury expects, through the income tax, to reap 
a golden harvest from these dividends after they 
reach the pockets of stockholders. (“Budget: Plans 
for Balance,” page 21.) 





A Tapering Off 
In Relief Needs 


Citing a series of three figures, Relief 
Administrator Hopkins adduces them 
as a demonstration of the lessening 
need of Government aid to support 
the destitute. The figures refer to 
the number of “cases” to whom relief 
payments are made by Federal, State 
and local governments. 


January, 1935, shows the largest number—the 
peak of the relief burden. Number of cases: 5,316,- 
000. 

By August, 1935, this number had fallen by 20 per 
cent to 4,250,000. a 

In August, 1936, the number of cases on relief was 
28 per cent below the peak. Their total was 3,833,- 
000, including 100,000 that had been added on ac- 
count of the drought. 

Mr. Hopkins estimates that the number of cases 
still requiring aid on January next will be 3,750,000 
and that, from then on, the total will drop rapidly 
until the problem becomes of minor proportions. 

The related problem of unemployment likewise 
dwindles in seriousness. While definite figures on 
this point are lacking, the Americe’’ Fed2ration of 
Labor estimates that nearly 2,500,00u persons have 
returned to work within the past 12 months. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


The National Labor Relations Board has the right, 
under law and the Constitution, to hold elections 
to enable employes to choose their bargaining rep- 
resentatives. So decides the Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia, denying the plea of five 
companies that its property is thereby taken with- 
out due process of law. The cost entailed is de- 
clared part of the expense of living under orderly 
government. 

The first test of a price maintenance law comes 
before the Supreme Court. Laws in 13 States pro- 
vide that, where a resale price on branded goods has 
been established by contract, all other retailers must 
sell at that same price on pain of becoming liable 
to a court_injunction. The cases being tried orig- 
inate in California and Illinois. Decision is expected 
in December. 

The shipping strike continues to tie up sea-borne 
commerce on the Pacific Coast and partially on the 
Eastern and Gulf coasts. Department of Labor Me- 
diators and the Maritime Commission seek in vain 
to bring operators and workers together on the chief 
question of control over “hiring halls.” ¢“Labor, 
page 14.) 
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[ NCLE SAM'S reaction to 
~ that recent trial balloon of 
Great Britain was not long in 
coming. It had 
ceded in a good many quarters 
that the rumor about the Brit- 
ish War Ministry proposing to 


been con- 


rely heavily on American air- 
craft industry in 
rearming was little more than 
to 
proposition would be looked on 
over here. Well, it 
garded any too highly, if ob- 


its frantic 


a feeler see how such a 


isn't re- 
servers are reading the right 
meaning 
policy formulated at the White 


into a statement of 


House on November 10. 


At a conference between the Presi- 
dent, State, War, Navy, and Justice 
Department officials it was decided 
that: The Federal Government will 
in the future follow the policy of not 
permitting American manufacturers 
of airplanes who have contracts with 
the Government to sell similar air- 
planes to foreign nations not at war 
until one year after the delivery of 
the second order to the Government. 
Those in a position to know say this 
will amount to two years from the 
time the American Government 
orders are given. 

Although there is nothing in the 
present Neutrality Act to prevent 
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American Exports and Their Relation to National Defense— 
A Militant World Celebrates the Armistice 


American mar 
ing planes, or other arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to 
foreign countries in peace time, the 
Government’s new statement of 
policy has a bearing on neutrality 
The Nye Committee during its in- 
vestigation of the munitions industry 
in the past two years uncovered the 
fact that tremendous foreign orders 
expanded overnight America’s war 
industries at the beginning of the 
War. One official a little later said, 
‘To maintain our prosperity, we must 
finance it.” Finally, an American 


1ufacturers from sell 


Ambassador observed, “Perhaps our 


going to war is the only way in which 
our present prominent trade posi- 
tion can be maintained and panic 
averted.” 

In the second place, the new policy 
will have a bearing on national de- 
fense. Secretary of War Woodring 
was especially anxious that the 
policy be adopted in the interest of 
looking after American military 
needs first. * *© ® 

RMS LICENSES. — Meantime, on 

November 6, the Munitions Con- 
trol Board published the list of li- 
censes for the exportation of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, 
issued by the Secretary of State for 





October under the Neutrality Act. 

China, as has been the case most 
of the time since the control board 
was established, leads as the destina- 
tion for the largest amount of these 
war shipments, with a total value of 
$306,403. Most of this is accounted 
for by airplanes and aircraft engines. 
Those countries to which more than 
$100,000 worth of war materials, 
again mostly aircraft, were shipped 
during the month were: Brazil, 
Canada, Great Britain, Japan, Peru 
and Soviet Russia. 

x* * ® 


JEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 
DRAFTED.—Along with these 
developments, two members of Con- 
gress announced that they were 
drafting new neutrality legislation. 
Chairman Nye of the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee announced on No- 
vember 12 that he is preparing to 
push “a sweeping program of neu- 
trality” through Congress designed 
to establish a mandatory embargo 
on loans as well as sales of muni- 
tions to belligerents; require a cash 
and carry procedure of those bellig- 
erents which buy other than strictly 
war supplies; set up rigid control of 
the activities of the munitions 
makers, with Government manufac- 





Weeces B\G SAVINGS %7-2%2./ 


Yes, here’s an amaz- 
ing chance to save 
truck money! Read 
the facts below. Then 
visit or phone your 
Dodge dealer at once. 








* PICKUPS... 


ASSORTED CHASSIS 


LOWEST TERMS...ACT NOW! 


FTAHIS message is addressed to every man who 

L plans to buy a truck. Here is the story ina 
few brief words. Latest reports, from R. L. 
Polk & Company, show Dodge leads the lowest- 
priced field in rate of sales increase —the Dodge 
increase is over double that for the industry as 
a whole. So, truck buyers unquestionably are 


“save up to $95 a year on gas alone.” They all 
have genuine, hydraulic brakes, safety-steel 
cab, 6-cylinder “L”- head engine—a combination 
found on none of the other lowest-priced trucks. 
Never before did your truck dollar buy so 
much real, dependable value as it does in 
these Dodge offerings. But you must ACT? 


ture of the most necessary arma- 
ments. In addition, the Senator 
would propose two constitutional 
amendments—one requiring a refer- 
endum before the United States can 
engage in a foreign war, and the 
other authorizing conscription of 
fortunes and factories. 

Chairman Sam D. McReynolds of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
announced on the same day that at 
the request of the President he was 
studying a report on neutrality 
questions that arose during the 
World War preparatory to drawing 
up recommendations for legislation 
for the coming session. 

x* * 
ANADA TRADE AGREEMENT.— 
During these plans to insulate 
the United States from the pull of 
war currents, attention was called to 
the positive effort being exerted by 
Washington to eliminate one of the 
causes of international friction— 
trade barriers. The State Depart- 
ment issued an analysis of Cana- 
dian-American trade during the first | 
half year under the reciprocal trade 
agreement. 

The survey indicates a “marked re- 
covery” in this particular North 
American commercial relationship. 
Canadian imports from the United 
States from January to June show a 
value of $170,000,000 or a gain of 
$23,000,000 over the same period in 
1935. United States imports from 
Canada during the same period were 
$160,000,000 in value or $30,000,000 
over the same months of last year. 

Although the Department con- 
cedes that forces other than the 
trade agreement are doubtless con- 
tributing to the improved commer- 
cial relations between the two 
countries, it makes the significant | 
observation that “the trade between 
the two countries has improved more 
noticeably since its (the agree- 
ment’s) coming into operation than | 
the trade of each with the world 
generally.” 

e 2 + 
ARMISTICE AND ARMING.—While 
eulogistic pledges for peace were 
being offered again at Unknown 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + + | 





Soldiers’ tombs as tney always are 
on Armistice Day, the clank of new 
armament resounded above the 
high-minded phrases. Since Armis- 
tice Day a year ago the collective 
security hopes placed in the League 
of Nations and the Locarno Treaties 
have been pretty well dashed and the 
world is looking to its guns. 

The League of Nations announced | 
that, not including naval forces, the | 
United States National Guard, the 
British territorial army, and the 
huge semi-military organizations of 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and the like, | 
the world had at least 1,700,000 more 
men permanently under arms this 








Ask the ACTOR / 


ands in the glar 
ast be clear V 
trace of stubble would show. 

With the Schick Shaver, you can 4c- 
tually shave below the level of the skit 
Yet you cannot possibly cut nor hurt | 
yourself though you have the toughest 
beard and tenderest skin. | 

The Schick has no blades. You do not 
need water, soap nor any facial prep 
aration whatever. And the Schick pays | 
for itself. Price $15. 

Any of our dealers will gladly dem- 
onstrate the Schick for you. If none is 
near you, write to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, | 
CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 
Francisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
andotherleading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


SHAVER 


Operates on 
AC and DC 


Armistice Day than In 1913. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
disclosed in the House of Commons 
on November 13 a secret “war book” 


of Great Britain’s defense program, 
“a great index to all action to be 
taken in transferring activities of 


[Continued on Page 15.) 








SLASHES FARES 


TRAVEL BY TWA CHEAPER 
THAN ON LIMITED TRAINS 


EW low winter fares now in 

effect on TWA are less than 
limited train rates. These low fares 
are good on any plane, any day. 
Round trip fares save another 10%. 
AIR SCRIP saves 15%. 
Superior Winter Service 
Reversing the usual air line prac- 
tice of reducing service and per- 
sonnel in winter, TWA, anticipat- 
ing record business, is increasing 
service and hiring additional pilots, 
mechanics, hostesses; improving 
equipment and facilities. TWA is 


FROM WASHINGTON 
To CHICAGO .... 
To LOS ANGELES .. 
To KANSAS CITY. . 
To ST. LOUIS 


via 
4', HOURS 
OVERNIGHT .. .134.35 
7 HOURS ... 


> HOURS ... 


now the only air line in America 
with dual radio-navigation, steam 
heated cabins, air-conditioning, 
and individual reversible sleeper- 
lounge chairs on all planes. Pioneer- 
ing each new advance in aviation 
—first to fly regular passenger 
service coast to coast — first to fly 
overnight New York to California 
and non-stop New York to Chicago 
- first to introduce the famous 
Douglas Skyliners— TWA again 
sets the pace with fares that bring 
the finest air travel within the 
reach of almost everyone. 


Pittsburgh Connection 
.$ 35.25 


55.90 
43.95 


SIMILAR LOW FARES 
TO MORE THAN 100 CITIES 


For Reservations 


TELEPHONE: National 1451 


TWA offices, 
(Night) 


1381 National Press Building 
National 2171 or 7070 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


SHORTEST, FASTEST, COAST-TO-COAST 
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switching to Dodge in ever-increasing numbers. 
They have switched to Dodge because a check- 
upconvinced them Dodge has many extra-value 
features, These extra-quality Dodge 
trucks are offered by your Dodge 
dealer today at prices and terms so 
low you will be simply astounded. 


“Save Up To $95 A Year On 
Gas Alone,” Users Say 


These big, new Dodge trucks have 
all the famous gas-saving features 
that users from coast to coast report 


Dependabe DODGE TRUC 


DODGE 


See your Dodge dealer right away. V0 cndeowesiiellt, debbie fthe! 
. . use of the long 


life and low upkeep cost traditional in Cadillac- 


If you want to escape from commonplace 
performance, look at La Salle! La Salle for 
1937 is powered with a Cadillac-built V-8 


DODGE—Division of Chrysler Corporation 
built engines, the new V-8 La Salle is remark- 
engine—stepped up to 125 horsepower—with ably economical. 

*and up. Monthly payments to suit your purse on the General 
Motors Instalment Plan. All prices list at Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment extra. Model shown 

above—5-Passenger Touring Sedan, $1145, 
A General Motors Value. 


a new high ratio of power to weight. Visit your Cadillac-La Salle dealer today, 


It has the smoothness, the quietness, and without fail. Look at La Salle, then drive it. 





the powerful, responsive acceleration that = 
Tune in on “La Salle Fashion Show” sponsored by 


Cadillac—Kvery Thursday afternoon at four (E.S.T.) 


Do just these two things and your next car 
will certainly be a V-8 La Salle! | 


(NOW ON DISPLAY) FLEETWOOD $2445" 


AND UP 


could only come from Cadillac, where the first 


CADILLAC Leics 60 445° 


AND UP 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“If you are looking for the best truck deal of your 
life, drive your truck to a Dodge dealer right away” 
—that’s what truck buyers who know the facts 
about today’s Dodge trucks are telling one another. 
Come in today. Compare Dodge low prices, low 
down payments, and low monthly terms arranged to fit your budget 
through Commercial Credit Company. See what a good deal you can get! 





SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY, FOR A SHOW DOWN OF VALUE 
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The “Busy Sign’ Up 
At the White House 


IS list of visitors pared to the bone, 

his nose deep in Budget figures, 

the President hung the “busy” sign 
on his door early the past week. 


Those who did reach the inner sanctum and 
whose eyes were sharp enough noted two things: 
A fish pole leaned against the window niche in the 
shadow of the Presidential Emblem. And among 
the ranks of those amusing gadgets pushed back 
to give room to the sheets of figures on the desk, 
one figure was missing. It was the little flannel 
elephant which so long has kept its lonely minority 
among the herd of donkies. 


THOSE “BANDWAGON APPLICANTS” 

As the week ended a sound of muffled confusion 
arose from the mythical White House barn where 
the official coachmen were having trouble trying to 
house the Bandwagon because of the would-be-rid- 
ers still struggling to get aboard before it was too 
late. 

But these echoes of the election with the rest of 
the shouting died on the wind as faces turned 
toward 1937. 

First, the budget. Next, an interim on the high 
seas, either in the West Indies or en route to 
Buenos Aires. Ready for either course, the heavy 
cruiser “Indianapolis” champed at its anchor bits. 

To one who patiently and politely buttonholed 
the visitors called into the inner sanctum, vistas 
opened. Not, for the most part, inspired by the 
callers’ words, but by their missions. For, accord- 
ing as the plans of these heads of departments, 
agencies and bureaus met with approval of the 
President and Acting Budget Director Bell, so 
would run the path of the next four years of Fed- 
eral activity, so would the New Deal shape itself 
as it was rounded into completion. 


THE RETURN OF DR. TUGWELL 

One long absent member of the official family 
graced the luncheon board—the traditional desk- 
lunch. The trim and beaming Guy Rexford Tug- 
well, conspicuously absent of late, came in with his 
bland smile and departed adroitly. His somewhat 
colicy baby, Resettlement, it seems, was discussed. 
The President himself said he and his aide talked 
about the possibility of bringing certain phases of 
Rural Resettlement under the wing of a permanent 
department. That and the relation between re- 
settlement and the farm tenant problem were 
considered over the sandwiches. 

Later in the week “Tugwelltown,” one of the su- 
burban villages whose homes, like most private ones, 
have cost more on their foundations than they did 
on paper, was host to the President. In company 
with Administrator Tugwell he rode around the 
tract and talked with some of the workmen. 

Power was in the air. TVA Director Morgan, 
tall, grizzled and earnest, suggested the possibility 
of legislation touching on other phases of the great 
Tennessee development and apparently received 
the President’s approbation in principle of any- 
thing that would make life in the valley more 
abundant. Power Commissioners McNinch and 
Manly presumably talked over the questions grow- 








The Presidenur's Week 








THE BUDGET, HOUSING LOANS AND TVA—PLANS 


FOR THE INAUGURATION—TRIBUTE TO WAR DEAD 





ing out of future TVA’s; perhaps creation of new 
“pools” where in other similar developments Gov- 
ernment power and private power distribution sys- 
tems could happily commingle. 

Early in the week with the American delegation 
already en route to Buenos Aires the President 
called for a clarification of laws governing sales 
of munitions. Specifically airplanes. Legal and 
military experts and Acting Secretary Moore 
of the State Department were present. Hereafter 
the Navy, like the Army, will insist that no pri- 
vate manufacturer may duplicate to foreign na- 
tions orders filled for our defense forces until a 
set time has elapsed, thus insuring that our Army 
and Navy will be ahead of the game as far as 
home-built equipment goes. 

The future for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and home-builders who expect government- 
insured loans brightened when the doughty Scot, 
Stewart McDonald, head of FHA, left the White 
House. He assured inquirers that his mortgage 
activities would expand. 


CALLERS—ALL OFFICIAL 


What was ahead for those who float securities 
wasn’t indicated by SEC Chairman Landis. He 
smiled, however, puffed his cigarette and seemed 
satisfied with the status quo, “We don’t need any 
more power,” he said. 

So they came and went: Secretary Ickes; J. F. T. 
O'Connor, Comptroller of the Treasury, to spread 
the banking picture before the President; Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Mariner Eccles, his opti- 
mistic report on financial recovery under his arm; 
a list of American Ministers paying their respects, 
the Spanish Ambassador, a hopeful smile on his 
face despite the fact that his capital had burst 
into flames. 

The two press conferences ran much as they do 
in normal times. And while the President con- 
sistently refused to speculate about his plans (his 
desk calendar ended December 30, he said, and he 
hadn't received a new one), nevertheless pertinent 
questions brought out a wealth of material handled 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. 


SIMPLICITY—INAUGURATION THEME 
One question dealt with the Inaugural. For 
that, he said, simplicity was the watchword. The 
only plan he had considered was one which would 
make it possible for the audience to get a better 
view of the proceedings. 
* Since, under the new law the date of the cere- 
mony is moved from moderate March to freezing 
January with an indication of a temperature of 
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—Underwood & Unaerwood 


~ HOMAGE TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
HE scene at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington National Cemetery on Armi- 
stice Day as the President and other high officials paid their respects to the dead of the 


World War. 


From left to right, Captain Paul Bastedo, naval aide to the President, Gen- 


eral John J. Pershing, the President, and Col. Edwin Watson, military aide to the President. 





31 degrees and possibly driving snows, Washington 
shivers at the prospect. This prompted an inquiry 
as to whether the President might consider moving 
the ceremony indoors. He did not. He could, he 
indicated, and would “take it.” 


Of course the question concerning a constitu- 
tional amendment was asked again. It received 
the same answer. It had not been considered. 

The Budget, Relief, Social Security, diplomatic 
and other appointments, taxes, were all matters, 
the President said, to be disclosed on his return 
from the impending sea-trip. 


Continued questioning on Government reor- 


+ 


ganization brought the answer that this was still 
in the study stage as was the possibility of turn- 
ing those phases of the emergency agencies which 
might become permanent over to the old-line de- 
partments. 


CANDIDATE FOR NEPTUNE’S COURT 

At the second conference of the week things 
moved at a similar tempo with questions as to the 
future answered by the assertion that the Presi- 
dent had no plans until after Wednesday. Wed- 
nesday was the day he would leave on his journey, 
the goal of which was, he indicated, still in doubt. 
But since it was Known that Colonel Starling of 


+ the Secret Service already had his 





plans under 
way for the southern trip and that facilities for 
broadcasting his arrival at proposed ports of call 
by at least one radio organization were being are 
ranged, it looked like a dash across the line. Ref- 
erence to this event—crossing the equator—had 
already been made. It means that the President, 
like anyone else who makes that journey for the 
first time, must be tried in Neptune’s court. That 
is always a grand celebration which no sailorman 
brooks neglecting, especially when the neophyte 
is a distinguished personage. 

One important subject that came up was the 
question of those drives upon the currencies of 
various nations which in the past have had such 
an unsettling effect on world exchange. Studies 
are being made, it was revealed, to find a means 
to check such similarly disturbing influences as 
they make themselves felt in the stock market. 


“IN MEMORIAM” 

Armistice Day brought its ceremony at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, where the President 
stood, between his military aides, his head bared 
as General Pershing placed the wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Thus he remained 
in respectful silence in honor of the war dead, so 
many of whom now lie beneath their growing fore 
est of white crosses that dot the hills of Arlington, 

Then came the pressing of the golden key in 
the presence of the assembled Cabinet which 
opened the new 77-million-dollar bridge that crosses 
San Francisco Bay. 

There was also the Thanksgiving proclamation. 
This document which varies little in content fron 
year to year and is seldom treasured among the 
literary masterpieces of Presidents, this time may 
well have waked a satisfaction deep and sincere ag 
the Presidential signature and official seal was at- 
tached. 

“Having safely passed through troubled waters,” 
it declared, “it is our right to express our 
gratitude... .” 

Not an empty phrase that, when it can echo roar 
of wheels, the march of men to work long denied 
them. 

“Our free institutions have been maintained with 
no abatement of our faith in them.” Another phrase 
which more than one suffering people might read 
with envy. 


AN “EMPTY CHAIR” AT DINNER 


So much for the national thanksgiving. And for 
a President so recently given huge acclaim at the 
polls, personal thanksgiving, too. But there must 
have been one regret, tempered it is true but still a 
cloud. For this year will be the first in many when 
Thanksgiving Day has not meant a reunion in tt 
“second home” on the mountain in Warm Springs. 
Georgia, where amid the happy smiles of the chil- 
dren the President could give thanks in grateful 
memory for the healing of his affliction. And here, 
too, he could again see proof that because of his 
inspiration, cure is possible for many others who 
might have suffered without hope. 

This year the little colony at the Warm Springs 
infantile paralysis foundation must celebrate with- 
out a host for he will be on the high seas, 

Such thoughts perhaps, tempered by the call of 
the sea, never quiet in blood which had furnished 
sea-captains and sea travelers for generations, may 
have sped the hours crowded with the tasks of a 
busy weekend. 

H, R. BAUKHAGE. 








Broader Federal Controls 


For Competition in Trade 


By SULLIVAN W. JONES, 
Assistant Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation 


NLY a few days ago I would have been accused of 

heresy by those who insisted on seeing the red 

hand of revolution in any suggestion that there may 
be something wrong in the world today. ... 

Our problem has been and still is, how to buy 
enough of industry's product to keep industry run- 
ning at capacity. Obviously, that can not be ac- 
complished while millions of the people are unem- 
ployed and can not buy. ... 

The depression has thrust upon us the over- 
whelming fact that all of us are parts only of an in- 
separable whole; that no one and no group can 
long benefit at the expense of others; that the gen- 
eral welfare (as affirmed by the Constitution) is, in 
fact, a prerequisite to the welfare of the individual 
or the group. ... 

The heritages of individual initiative, equality of 
opportunity, free competition and the right of the 
individual to own and control his business, his home 
and his savings, precious to every American, are in 
jeopardy today. Free, open, fair competition is 
threatened by the highwaymen of business and by 
monopoly. As competition is restricted, so are 
equality of opportunity and liberty denied the 
individual. Unfair, cut-throat competition has 
become the tool of the unscrupulous and 
the monopolist. If we are to preserve equality of 
opportunity and encourage individual initiative, 
there must be a set of rules for fair play in compe- 
tition. And these rules must be enforceable as 
mandates of law. 

Competition today is interstate, not intrastate. 
... This interstate competition begins with the 
exploitation of the wage earner in the factory and 
its baneful effect carries through to the final retail 
sale. Can anyone, who knows anything about 
modern industry and business, deny that the con- 
ditions under which a commodity is produced not 
only affects but actually controls the flow of com- 
merce between the States? . 

That there shall be fair competition between the 
States which will maintain standards of living and 
employment in the several] States is as vital to the 
future welfare of the nation as fair competition be- 
tween individuals. 

With this picture of conditions as they are, I am 
going to state the needs of the situation as I see 
them: 

The need for ma.ntaining a balance between the 
industrial debt and the consuming power of the 
market. 

The need for safeguarding the individual’s right 
to equal opportunity which means drastic restric- 
tions upon the license which has become an at- 
tribute of bigness as measured by financial re- 
sources. 

The need for establishing a parity in wages and 
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hours of work as between the States. 

The need of legal recognition of the right of both 
management and labor to organize for affirmative, 
cooperative action in the interest of preserving free 
and fair competition and promoting the general 
welfare. 

The need for limiting the hours of work to take 
up the slack in employment caused by technical de- 
velopments. 

And lastly, the need to abolish child labor. 

These are vital problems which confront the na- 
tion today. ... Let us place no dependence upon 
the purely political method as a means of solving 
these problems. What is needed is a work- 
shop, a forum, a laboratory where those vitally in- 
terested in these problems (the people) can meet 
to determine the facts with respect to the questions 
involved, to study and dissect them... . 

The Council for Industrial Progress was estab- 
lished to meet this need. The Council is composed 
of representatives of capital, of management, of 
labor and of the public—the four indispensable, in- 
separable constituent elements of industry, who 
meet to devise ways and means of promoting their 
common interest in the success of their joint en- 
terprise. In promoting their common interest, they 
necessarily promote also the general welfare. 
—(From an address before the Yonkers, N. Y., 
Rotary Club, Nov. 5.) 





The Future of Regulation 
Of Transportation 


By JOSEPH B, EASTMAN 
Member, Interstate Commerce Commission 
WE OWE a great deal to private enterprise and 
initiative in the development of the trans- 
portation which we now enjoy, but I suggest that 
we owe a great deal to public enterprise and in- 
itiative as well. 

The wish is often expressed that the Govern- 
ment would keep its hands off of business, but in 
the transportation business no one really wants 
that wish to come true, at least not when the 
hands are loaded with funds. During the recent 
depression, it was public funds which kept many 
railroads out of receivership and bankruptcy and 
which enabled many to carry on with construction 
and maintenance work. Most, I think, of the new 
stream-lined or electrified passenger trains would 
not now be running, if it had not been for the 
timely aid of public credit. 

A good start in rounding out the system of public 
regulation was made in the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
and I hope that the same thing can be done for 
the water carriers and the air carriers. Many of 
them recognize the need, Plainly, also, the way to 
secure equal, impartial and well-coordinated regu- 
lation of each type of carrier is to give a single 
commission the same duties and responsibilities 
with respect to them all. 

It is often said that the railroads are hog-tied by 
regulation and deprived of initiative in manage- 
ment. This is far from the fact, but I agree that 
regulation should be held to the minimum which 
the public interest requires. If the railroads, or 
any one else, can show that some of the present 
regulation serves no useful purpose and is an un- 
necessary nuisance, it ought to be abandoned. 

The great problem which public regulation 
faces arises out of the competition between the 
different types of carriers. Each has its points of 
Superiority and inferiority. If a single manage- 
ment were in charge of all transportation, it would 
use the various means according to their economic 
merits. 

I am satisfied that the country does not want 
any single management, and that it wishes reason- 
able competition to be preserved. The Government 
must see to it that competition does not take on 
unfair and destructive forms, and that the opera- 
tions of the various types of carriers are combined 
and coordinated where that will serve the public 
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interest best. No one save the Government can 
do this. 

Modern science is developing means of transpor- 
tation so fast, and the Government has so great a 
Stake in transportation, even financially, that I be- 
lieve it should deal with transportation prob- 
lems in still another way, in addition to the present 
system of regulation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is distinc- 
tively a tribunal, set up to deal with controversies 
and specific matters, and its time is fully occupied 
by this quasi-judicial and administrative work. 
There is need for a department, not so engrossed, 
which can keep in close touch with the transpor- 
tation situation, watch developments, study the 
larger problems, foresee dangers which are im- 
pending, promote the cause of coordination, and 
advise both the President and the Congress in re- 
gard to transportation policies. 

Many countries, notably Great Britain, have a 
Ministry of Transport which functions in this way 
and also performs strictly administrative duties 
wita respect to transportation which are scattered 
in our own Government among a large number 
of bureaus. The establishment of such a Depart- 
ment of Transportation here is worthy of consid- 
eration. My own inclination is to prefer a non- 
political, independent agency, associated with the 
Commission. However it may be worked out, the 
general idea has, I believe, much merit. 


+ 





Some Problems Involved 
In Insuring Bank Deposits 


By LEO T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 1 
Corporation, 

HE Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is us- 
ing the power vested in it to improve the cons 
dition of insured banks, and thus to reduce the prob-| 
ability of collapse of large numbers of banks when-| 
ever a severe recession in business occurs. | 

The Corporation, however, possesses only limited) 
powers of supervision of insured banks and cannot} 
by itself assure the success of its efforts. Numerous! 
problems of credit policy and of general economic) 
development and change lie outside its proper 
sphere of action or influence. 

One of the major problems in the preservation! 
of a sound banking structure is the maintenance of 
an adequate capital cushion. Bank supervisors in 
general and the Corporation in particular must be 
continually concerned with the respective propor- 
tion of banking funds supplied by owners on the 
one hand and by creditors, chiefly depositors, on the 
other. The greater the proportion of banking funds 
supplied by owners, the greater the protection to 
depositors; the smaller the capital in relation to 
total assets, the greater the risk borne by creditors, 

The Corporation has adopted the principle in ad 
mitting banks to insurance and in rebuilding thel 
capital structures of banks that no banks should be 
operated without a net sound capital equal to >' 
least 10 per cent of its deposits. 

Defalcation on the part of bank officers or eme 
ployes is an important cause of failures of banks, 
In order that losses of this type should not fall on} 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Banking Act of 1935 gives the Corporation the power 
to require banks to carry adequate fidelity or surety! 
bonds. 

The problem of establishing definite amounts off 
fidelity and surety bonds which must be carried by) 
insured banks is one to which the Corporation has 
given attention. No regulations have been issued] 
regarding this problem. Bank examiners, however, 
have at times recommended to banks that they in4 
crease the amount of such protection in cases where 
the amount carried was obviously inadequate. 

Banks compete with other types of institutions 
for the savings and investment funds of the people 
of the country. If banks pay too high a rate of in 
terest an unduly large volume of savings deposits 
will be attracted to the banks to the detriment off 
other competing institutions. 

Decisions regarding maximum rates of interest ta 
be paid on time deposits must from the very nature 
of the problem be related to public policy regarding 
the functions not only of the banking system but 
also of other parts of the credit system. 

(From FDIC’s annual report for the 1935 calendar 
years, transmitted to Congress under date of Sep- 
tember 1.) | 
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+ THE PART OF THE NEGRO IN THE RECENT ELECTION + 


By ROBERT L, VANN 


[Continued on Page 2.] 

avegro press has had its reward. The 
Negro student has learned that 
there is a very close relation be- 
tween politics and economics. These 
students have gone to the libraries 
and to the ancient files for the facts 
—the plain facts—and the awaken- 
ing was as natural as it was inevi- 
table. It was the Negro between the 
ages of 21 and 40 who led their 
hitherto enslaved mothers and 
fathers into the Democratic party. 
Somehow, our schools still have an 
enlightening influence—even upon 
the Negro mind. As the younger 
and more intelligent Negroes went 
so went the confiding mothers and 
fathers. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Through the newspapers, both 
secular and religious, our Negro 
bishops and pastors became inter- 
ested in the facts, and it is not un- 
common to find bishops and pastors 
following and supporting an enlight- 
ened flock. In fact, the new idea 
of political independence—and it 
must be admitted that 1t was new 
to many—found its way into the 


+ Negro church through symposiums, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, B.Y.P.U.’s and similar 
Christian organizations. 

The same idea was discussed in 
fraternity meetings, in the lodge 
halls and among the younger so- 
cial sets. Once the idea took hold, 
it grew by leaps and bounds. The 
younger ministers who have had the 
advantage of schools and colleges 
took issue with the older and less 
learned types to such an extent that 
the political philosophy of the 
church members broke sharply into 
two schools, namely, the old or con- 
servative group against the younger 
and more intellectual group. The 
latter group carried the issue and 
polled the vote. 

I would not have you believe, how- 
ever, that this change from the Re- 
publican party to the Democratic 
party means that all of the Negroes 
in this country are now Democrats. 
Not at all. Rather, let it be said 
that it means that the large number 
of Negroes who voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket this year did so as an 
expression of independence rather 
than as a selection of the Demo- 
cratic party as the party of their 
choice either today or tomorrow. 

The Negro has emancipated him- 
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self from servitude to the Republi- 
can party and that emancipation 
will serve him when he is ready to 
desert the Democratic party for 
some other party which in his opin- 
ion will bring to him the greatest 
good for greatest number. So much 
for the Negro vote. 

Now with respect to the part or- 
ganization work played in the cam- 
paign and my opinion as to the in- 
fluence of the radio, the newspa- 
pers and the actual word-of-mouth 
discussion by the rank and file as 
factors in getting out the large vote 
which was poled. 

In this particular compaign, the 
Democrats had the organization and 
some money. The Republicans had 
no organization but plenty of money. 
Those who are acquainted with or- 
ganization work in national cam- 
paigns remember that the Republi- 
can party left the Cleveland Con- 
vention disorganized and they re- 
mained disorganized throughout the 
campaign. There was a fight for 
control of the party and the Lan- 
donites won that fight and took con- 
trol. Those who were defeated fol- 
lowed the Landon leadership “from 
afar off.” They consoled themselves 


| by making large contributions of 
| money and I very much suspect that 


they did that more to satisfy their 
conscience than with the hope of 
actual victory at the polls. The name 
of Republican strategists were con- 
spicuously absent from the roll of 
Republican high command. 

Many of. my Republican friends 
admitted that to win with Landon 
was but a surrender of the party 
and its leadership to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and his newspapers. 
Others argued that the real Repub- 
lican sinews of war went along with 
Landon this year for the sole pur- 
pose of being in position to ask him 
to retire in favor of a more formid- 
able and more suitable candidate in 
1940. In short, the ruling forces in 
the Republican party fought this 
year more to keep the party alive 
with the hope of capturing its lead- 
ership four years hence than they 
did to elect Landon. 


RADIO DEMONSTRATES POWER 

Now when it comes to the method 
of disseminating information to the 
voters, this particular campaign is 
no criterion, for the reason that the 
Democrats had a candidate who is a 
master at broadcasting, has a voice 
made to order for the radio and a 
personality irresistible before a 
visible audience. It will be a long 
time before all the features enjoyed 
by the Democrats in this campaign 
will be present in another cam- 
paign. In my opinion, the radio, 
for reasons just stated, played a 
greater part and a more forceful 
part in the dissemination of infor- 
mation than any other medum em- 
ployed by the contestng parties. 

The newspapers, of course, played 
a very large part but when it is re- 
membered that the Hearst papers 
were militantly anti-Roosevelt to the 
point of exaggeration and abuse; 
and the Scripps-Howard papers were 
definitely and persistently pro- 
Roosevelt, one is inclined to believe 
that the one type of newspaper pub- 
licity was neutralized by the other, 
thus awarding the radio the distinc- 
tion of having more influence than 
the press in this particular cam- 
paign. The actual word-of-mouth 
discussion, in my opinion, was 
prompted more by what was heard 
over the radio than by what was 
read in the newspapers. 

But notwithstanding the power of 
the radio, and notwithstanding the 
master voice and irresistible person- 
ality of the President, when it comes 
to the actual getting out of the vote, 
full and complete credit must be 
given to the army of workers whose 
business it is not to convince voters 
nor yet to argue the issues of the 
campaign, but to see to it that the 
young and the old and the crippled 
and the blind are brought to the 
voting booths, where they may cast 
their ballots. All credit must be 
given to the workers who hauled 
prospective voters to the books on 
the various registration days and 
stood by until they were registered. 


| These same workers went out again 
| on election day, regardless of weath- 
| er conditions in the various parts of 
the country, and brought the vote 


to the polls. 

And, last but not least, these same 
workers sat through the hours of the 
night wherever it was necessary to 
guard the honest ballot after it had 
been cast. Distasteful as it may be 
to admit it, there is still in this 
country a pastime known at election 
seasons as “stealing the vote.” The 
workers who guarded the honest bal- 
lot must not be overlooked in sum- 
ming up all the factors that went 
into the casting and counting the 
largest vote known to this country. 
The President of the United States 
should ever be mindful of the actual 
service rendered by the workers who 
dedicated their service to his re- 
election. 


OUTLOOK FOR LEGISLATION 


You ask me to indicate my hopes 
and expectations with regard to 
future legislation. You do not spe- 
cify the type of legislation you have 
in mind. I take it, however, that 
you are in search of opinion with 
respect to the kind of legislation to 
be expected of our Congress during 
the next four years. Those of us 
who remember the address deliv- 
ered by the President at Madison 
Square Garden on the eve of the 
election may easily predict some of 


+ the legislation to be offered 


the 
Congress during the next four years. 
My personal opinion is that the 
President will have more difficulty 
with Congress on some of his “must” 
legislation during the next four 
years than he had during the past 
four years. The President cannot 
succeed himself without violating 
one of the traditions of partisan 
politics in this country. When his 
term expires, the Democratic party 
and its leaders will have to look to 
their laurels not only for % 
candidate but for an issue. It is 
perfectly human to suppose and 
certainly within the realms of po- 
litical sense to imagine that the 
leaders of the Democratic party in 
the House and in the Senate will 
look well to all of their legislative 
actions during the next four years 
lest they alienate both the personal 
influence of the President and the 
sympathetic support of the people. 
Personally, I look for no radical leg- 
islation. Rather, I look to see a sta- 
bilization of much of what has been 
done, together with a calm and 
sane administration by a President 
who, in my opinion, would rather 
leave office over the protest of the 
American voter than be retired by 
a dissatisfied electorate. 
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Unper one name... Lincoln . . . two motor 


cars this year invite the attention of visitors to 


the Automobile Show. 


The Lincoln V-12 for 1937 retains all of the 


Lincoln dignity and strength of design of former 


years... yet its new flowing lines are alive and 


stimulating. The car is more comfortable . . . 


more elegantly appointed. Power is supplied 


by the justly famous V-12 cylinder engine. 
The 1937 Lincoln-Zephyr V-12 is still the 


only car of its kind. It, too, has a Lincoln-built 





V-12 cylinder engine. The all-steel, rigid body- 
and-frame ~ welded into a single unit — pro- 
vides great safety and great comfort. Owners 
report 14 to 18 miles per gallon. 

Inspect the Lincoln and the Lincoln-Zephyr 
critically. Ask questions ~the more, the better 
the answers! For Lincoln has built two cars to a 
single standard of mechanical excellence ~ and 
is proud of what each looks like, what each 
will do! Lincoln Motor Company, builders of 


Lincoln and Lincoln-Zephyr motor cars. 
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The Evolution and Functions 


Of the Electoral College 


(Continued From Page 3.] 


votes than Benjamin Harrison 
(Rep.), had them distributed so 
badly among the States that he re- 
ceived 65 fewer electoral votes than 
Harrison, with the consequence that 
the latter was elected. Eight years 
earlier, James A. Garfield (Rep.) 
had only 7,018 more votes than Win- 
field S. Hancock (Dem.), yet Han- 
cock trailed by 59 votes in the elec- 
toral college. 


RARE EXAMPLES OF UNITY 

Only three times in history has the 
electoral college been more thor- 
oughly united on an election than it 
is certain to be on Dec. 14. Both in 
1788 and in 1792, George Washing- 
ton had a vote from every elector. 
In 1820, during the “era of good 
feeling,” when partisanship was at 
low ebb and President Monroe, up 
for reelection, was, virtually speak- 
ing, the only candidate in the field, 
he came near being, like Washing- 
ton, the unanimous choice. One 
elector, however, said he thought 
that was an honor that should be 
reserved exclusively for the Father 
of His Country. Consequently, like 
the Pennsylvania elector who had 
bolted the John Adams candidacy 
in 1796, he broke his instructions to 
vote for Monroe and cast his ballot 
for John Adams’s son, John Quincy 
Adams. So if one Adams was vic- 
tim, another was beneficiary of a 
broken electoral pledge in the only 
two instances of the sort in our his- 
tory. 

Realizing that voters nowadays, 
whatever the technical implications 
of the system, mean to vote for ac- 
tual candidates in November rather 
than for an intermediary set of 
electors, a number of States have 
realistically passed laws to.take the 
names of the electors off the ballots, 
substituting therefore only the 
names of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates of the vari- 
ous parties. At last reports, 12 
States had adopted this practice. 


VARIETY OF METHODS 

The great majority of States, 
however, still present the lists of all 
electors of the various parties. Most 
of these States permit the electors 
to be voted for either individually 
or as a group. Twelve States, 
though, while printing the lists of 
electors on the ballots, require that 
the voter must cast his ballot for the 
electors of a political party as a 
group. From such States, as well as 
the States that print only the names 
of Presidential and Vice Presiden- 
tial candidates and no names of 
electors, there is thus no chance of 
a divided State vote being cast in 
the electoral college. 

The question is often asked how 
on a number of occasions some 
States have divided their electoral 
votes between rival Presidential 
slates. This can happen in two ways. 
Two parties may make a fusion 
agreement and put up the same 
ticket of electors in a State, with the 
advance understanding that if the 


fusion ticket of electors is elected, 


| they will split their presidential votes 
between the presidential candidates 


of the two parties according to a 
predetermined ratio. Or, without 
fusion, a sufficient number of voters 
in a State may “scratch the ticket,” 
that is to say, vote for electoral can- 


| didates on two or more different 
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lists, in a way to prevent any party 
from having all its electors in a 
State elected, as happened in Mary- 


land in 1908 and California in 1912. | 
Such instances, however, are rare. 
The electors will meet and do 
their part of the job earlier than 
usual in this election. Formerly, 
when Inauguration Day was March 
4, they met at the State capitals and 
cast the electoral votes in January. 
But now that the 20th or “lame 
duck” Amendment has pushed the 
inauguration ahead to Jan. 20, the 
other phases of the procedure have 
had to be advanced, too. So this 
time, and always hereafter, the 531 
electors will have to take “time out” 
from heir Christmas shopping to 
repair to their respective State 
Houses for the performance of their 
solemn, if superfluous, public duty. 


- 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

be because it is possible that Mr. 
Roosevelt may find a successor in 
his own party, and most assuredly 
the election showed that the Ameri- 
can people are instinctively de- 
voted to the two-party system. 
“PLAYS BY EAR” 

For myself, I think it is mislead- 
ing to carry on speculation in terms 
of the conventional question: “Will 


The Election as Seen By Norman Thomas 


| too definitely on any of these mat- 
ters. 

The most one could say is that he 
will not join the Liberty League on 
the one hand nor the Socialist party 
on the other. In between there is 
room for considerable experimenta- 
tion. On the whole, this next Con- 
gress is likely to be a little more of 
a check than the Congresses of his 
first administration, in spite of his 
overwhelming majority in it. That 
does not mean that I think the 


Mr. Roosevelt go right or left?” He 
will continue as in the past. He 
will be guided less by a definite 
philosophy than by his own shrewd 
political sense. He plays by ear 
rather than by note. What he does 
will depend a good deal, of course, 
upon events—what the Supreme 
Court may do, what happens in for- 
eign affairs, how long this present 
temporary prosperity will continue 
before the next crash, etc. He cer- 
tainly has not committed himself 


+ 


Congressional check will be wise, 
for I am not impressed with the 
caliber of the new Congress or with 
its probable leadership. In this, 
however, I may be happily disap- 
pointed. 


We Socialists believe that more 
than ever it is necessary to keep 
alive definite Socialist education 
and organization. We shall be glad 
to cooperate in a genuine farmer- 
labor party, but think it important 
to preserve our own identity withe 
in it. 
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A Record Investment 
in Progress 


OU are invited to view the new 1937 automobiles of the 
General Motors family now in the showrooms of General 
Motors dealers everywhere. . 


We believe these new cars represent a sound example of prog- 
ress with stability—another stride forward in the steady march 
by General Motors engineers toward higher utility and out- 
standing value. 


A significant new feature of these 1937 cars is the Unisteel 
Body by Fisher. An extension of the turret top principle, this 
advanced construction fuses top, bottom and sides of the body 
structure together into one single rigid unit of steel. 


Safety and silence are greatly increased by this more solid 
construction, and important contributions are permitted to 
comfort, roominess, and style as well. 


Refinements have also been made in the direction of a further 
increase in economy of operation and maintenance, and these 
betterments are supported by such familiar and time-tested 
General Motors features as knee-action, improved hydraulic 
brakes, the turret top and no-draft ventilation. 


But progress in the way of product improvement is only 
secured through the coordination of many factors. 


It is an accepted principle of sound industrial management 
that good products can only be produced by good tools, in 
which have been incorporated the most efficient practices 
known to research and engineering. 


In line with this principle, and in preparation for our new 
1937 production, General Motors has this year made an all- 
time record investment in plant modernization and for new 
tools, dies and machinery. 


These improved facilities enable us to offer better products at 
the same or lower prices, which in turn should stimulate con- 
sumption and thereby provide more jobs and increased oppor- 
tunities and benefits to workers. 


Re passing directly into the channels of trade these expendi- 
tures have stimulated employment in many lines. This is true 
particularly in the heavy industries where the recovery 
processes have hitherto lagged and where an important part 
of our national unemployment has centered. 


This again suggests the great opportunity that exists of re- 
building America’s productive facilities through replacing 
obsolete plants and machinery with modern equipment, thus 


offering a fundamental solution for the current problem of 
creating more jobs for more people. 


It is significant, too, that the benefits of this General Motors 
investment in progress have not been limited to any one area, 
but have been spread through many parts of the country, 
through the establishment of new plants in many additional 
communities. 

By such decentralizing of its manufacturing operations and 
thus distributing buying power to more and more communities, 
General Motors feels it is helpful toward the development of 
a more balanced national economy. 


Au depressions uncover opportunities of advancing the 
social and economic status of the community. The depression 
through which the world has just passed is no exception to the 
rule. These opportunities should be recognized as stimulants 
of progress. Important among them is the necessity of assuring 
greater stability and permanence of employment, not only 
from the standpoint of the human factors involved, but from 
the standpoint of maintaining greater continuity of pur- 
chasing power. 


An important step in this direction was taken by the automo- 
tive industry last year, whereby new models were introduced 
in November rather than in January. The objective was more 
uniform sales throughout the year and consequently steadier 
work and increased annual earnings for the workers. 


Another important step has been tempering the seasonal vari- 
ations with their adverse influence on continuity of employ- 
ment by the building of inventory of component parts, so far 
as that is practical, during periods of reduced consumer 
demand. 


The benefits of these policies are by no means confined to the 
workers directly involved, but exert a favorable influence 
throughout the whole national economy, affecting not only the 
workers in many other supplying industries but the great army 
concerned with distribution and manufacturing as well. Thus 
is established a new measure of industrial progress. 


The current advance of the nation toward recovery gives 
promise of continued good business in 1937. 


To the extent that industry and the country at large move 
forward aggressively with sound principles as their guiding 
inspiration, will America attain progress with stability. 


/? 


PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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FEDERAL POWER PROGRAM 


AGAIN AT STAKE IN COURT 


HAVING won from the Su- 

preme Court last February 
a certification of its right, with- 
in limits, to market electric 
power, the Administration is 
seeking now to get a declara- 
tion of its right to market that 
power in a way which it be- 
lieves to be in the public in- 
terest. 


Such is the interpretation placed 
by Department of Justice attorneys 
on the case heard before the Su- 
preme Court last week in which the 
right of the Government was ques- 
tioned to lend and give money to 
Greenwood County, S. C., for build- 
ing its own electric power system. 

The practical importance of the 
case is that some 50 municipalities 
are now awaiting the outcome in 
order to go ahead with plants for 
acquiring their own electric power 
systems. 

Approximately half of them are 
in the territory of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and represent the 
major outlet for its current if it 
is to be sold for public distribution 
at “yardstick” rates. In some in- 
stances, municipalities and compa- 
nies are haggling over prices at 
which the municipalities may ac- 
quire the properties of the Compa- 
nies. If the muncipalities may bor- 
row money from Uncle Sam to du- 
plicate the private companies’ facili- 
ties, the bargaining position of the 
muncipalities would be greatly 
strengthened. 


IMPORTANCE OF CASE 

In view of these facts officials 
view this case as second only in im- 
portance to the original TVA case, 
in which marketing of power from 
Government dams built for Consti- 
tutional purposes was upheld. If the 
popular markets are opened for the 
power, the Administration hopes to 
exert a downward pressure on rates 
that would be impossible if it had to 
sell only to private companies or to 
municipalities that had to find their 
own money for building distribution 
facilities. 

The loan and grant in question 
were authorized in 1934 by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. Amount- 
ing to $2,852,000, they were for the 


purpose of enabling the county to | 


build a dam, develop water power, 
build transmission lines and sell 
current to customers throughout the 
county. 

The Duke Power Company, con- 
trolled by the Duke Foundation, al- 
ready had a franchise from the 
county for developing and selling 
power, although it was not an ex- 
clusive franchise. The company 
raised the objection that the 
county’s competition would ruin its 
business and would deprive the Duke 
Foundation of income with which 
to aid educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. 

The PWA listened to the plea but 
was not impressed. Its business was 
to increase employment by provid- 
ing money for worth-while projects. 
The county declared that this proj- 
ect was worth-while in itself and 
was needed for stimulation of em- 
ployment. The money was placed 
at the county’s disposal. 


PWA LOSES FIRST ROUND 

Then the court battle opened. 

The Federal District Court hark- 
ened to the plea that the PWA was 
taking away property without due 
process of law from the Company 
and enjoined the county from ac- 
cepting the money and the PWA 
from advancing it. Entering into 
this decision was a consideration 
that a local PWA administrator 
had depicted as part of the PWA’s 
purpose the lowering of electricity 
rates in the county. The contract 
called for a specific schedule of 
rates. 

The Administration appealed the 
case, but before it came to trial a 
new contract with the county was 
signed. No reference was made in 
it to rates to be charged. 

The case was returned to the 
lower court, which refused to pay 
any attention to the alteration in 
the contract. The injunction was 
renewed. 


DECISION REVERSED 

On appeal this decision was re- 
versed. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals held that the Duke Power 
Company had no prescriptive rights 
in the vower business in the county 
The county officials, it added, were 
entitled to act in the public interest 
even if this involved competition 
with the Company. 

This was the status of the case 


when it was argued last week be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Solicitor 
Genera] Stanley Reed was the chief 
counsel for the Government; New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
the Wilson Administration, led the 
case for the Duke Power Company. 

Mr. Baker argued that Congress 
had no right to authorize the PWA 
to spend money so as to permit the 
county to compete with private 
business, thereby depriving the 
company of property without due 
process of law. 


QUESTION RAISED BY COURT 

At this point Justice Brandeis 
raised the question whether the 
Duke Power Company would have 
any standing in court if a wealthy 
individual, instead of the Govern- 
ment, had lent and given the money 
to the County to be used for compe- 
tition with the Company. 

Mr. Baker admitted that it would 
not 

Justice Brandeis inquired further: 

“Assuming the Government may, 
under the general welfare clause, 
relieve unemployment by grants for 
public works, do you question that 
the Government may, in these 
grants, select that which the local- 
ity desires, although the intent is 
necessarily to compete?” 

When Mr. Baker denied that the 
Government might, under these 
circumstances, make the grants, 
Justice Brandeis remarked: 

“Under this theory, the Govern- 
ment would be limited or prohibited 
in its program, even though the aim 
was to relieve distress.” 

Mr. Baker contended that the 
State of South Carolina, in permit- 
ting the county to accept the money, 
had abdicated its sovereignty, a step 


| Which the court, in the Municipal 


Bankruptcy decision last spring, had 
declared a State might not do. 


ARGUMENT—PRO AND CON 

The argument of the Government, 
as outlined by Stanley Reed, was in 
cffect as iollows: 

Appropriations for the PWA, for 
the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment, were within Congress’ power 
tc appropriate money for the gen- 
eral welfare; delegation of power to 
the PWA was not improper; the 
Duke Power Company had no cause 
for suit, since the right of competi- 


[Continued on Page 14.] 
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The United States News 
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ISTEN to the Show crowds, and there 
won't be any doubt in your mind 
about what new car is “‘tops."” They go 
to the Show with open minds. They come 
out talking Pontiac. You will too, for the 
1937 Pontiac is a lot more car than you 
dreamed possible in the low-price field! 


New Silver Streak styling again makes it 


the most beautiful thing on wheels. The 
new wheelbase —-5 full inches longer on both 
six and eight— makes it a rea/ 6-passenger 


car. In its long list of basic advancements 

















@ america's FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


there's an answer to everything you want 
and need, including the super-safety of new 
Unisteel Bodies by Fisher and triple-sealed 
hydraulic brakes. And it is actually 
more economical than last year's 
Pontiac— official price-class economy 
champion! 

Yes, you'll agree with the Show crowds 

everything points to Pontiac for 
1937. It's America’s finest low-priced car; 
and one look tells you why. 


PONTIAC MOTOR CO., PONTIAC, MICH 
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A General Motors Value 


BIGGER CAR 


BETTER VALUE 
GREATER ECONOMY 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 
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AU -Star Eleven 


60 yard dashes... passes and punts... 
touchdowns . . . pesformance! That’s 
how America picks ’em. By wire and 
air-mail, fans rush to the football ex- 
perts the tip...“Here’s another sure- 


fire All-American.” 


Copyright 1936, Liccstr & Myzas Tosacco Co. 


And when you pick the all-star 
cigarette eleven, it’s performance again 
— it’s what a cigarette does that counts 


T-H-E-Y S-A-T-I-S-F-Y 


Eleven letters that spell all the good 


things a cigarette can give...mildness 


...a pleasing taste and aroma...a 
blend of mild ripe home-grown and 
Turkish tobaccos rolled in pure ciga- 


rette paper 


— the essentials of a 
good cigarette 
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Whose Is the Blame 
In Shipping Strike? 


HE shipping strike on the Pacific 
Coast, followed by supporting 
walk-outs in the East, is condemned 
by the majority of commenting news- 
papers, the leaders being styled irre- 
sponsible and enemies to both public 
and labor. The minority comment is 
that Government is to blame for fail- 
ing to forestall the strike through the 
Maritime Commission. 


Far-reaching results are predicted by some edi- 
tors, because of conflicts over conditions of em- 
ployment, and the rivalry of unions. 

“The fiction that the ship strike in Eastern ports 
was a gesture of sympathy for the West Coast 
strikers,” asserts the New York Herald-Tribune 
(Rep.), “is now effectively exploded. The news 
from San Francisco of a brighter outlook for peace 
there was greeted here with an announcement 
from Mr. Joseph Curran, chairman of the Seamen’s 
Defense Committee, that plans to extend the local 
strike would be carried out-regardless. Thus there 
can no longer be any pretending that our insur- 
gent ship workers are fighting for their fellows on 
the Pacific; they are out for themselves in viola- 
tion of their collective agreements with the ship 
companies. 

“However, one should not permit even this stark 
fact to distort the picture. Though they are de- 
manding a revision of those agreements, their main 
revolt is against their union executives. 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY DEMANDED 

“These men, constitutionally Intrenched, have ob- 
viously lost the confidence of a large fraction ot 
the union membership. It is the old story of a labor 
organization which, whether justifiably or not, 
considers itself victimized by its leaders and can 
think of no better way of getting rid of them than 
by a violent explosion with excessive damage to ev- 
ery one concerned, including men, management and 
public. 

“The problem presented is of the first importance 
to the labor union movement. The success of the 
collective bargaining principle depends on the re- 
sponsibility of both parties to the bargains. In the 
case of the union this means a leadership that can 
keep its followers in line, and this, in turn, pre- 
supposes a constitution and by-laws which provide 
for strict accountability and for peaceful changes 
of administration when dissatisfaction makes it- 
self felt. In other words, if unionism is to flourish 
here, it must abandon the rump strike method of 
settling its internal disputes.” 


GRAVE POSSIBILITIES SEEN 

“The President may bring order out of chaos,” 
says the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.). 
“A prolonged strike, that might extend to railroads, 
would disrupt all industry and all business, It 
would hurt every enterprise, and every home. Re- 
éovery, so essential to public well being, would re- 
ceive a calamitous set-back. The President knows 
this, of course; and that he will not countenance 
any such risk is the belief of both Washington and 
California observers. 

“Support for this belief is found in various pre- 
liminary actions by the President. When he made 
the first appointments to the newly created Mari- 
time Commission he chose high officials of the 
Navy and Coast Guard for the majority of the posi- 
tions. The first tenet of the naval creed is disci- 
pline.” 

It is felt by the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) that “de- 
spite the militant attitude of the workers, it seems 
unlikely that the bitter struggle of two years ago 
will be repeated.” 


CRITICISM OF EMPLOYERS 

“Until a few weeks ago,” thinks the Sun, “they 
might even have been induced to make a few con- 
cessions, if by doing so they could have been as- 
sured of retaining the more important of the rights 
they won in 1934. 

“They evidently felt then that they would have 
little to gain and might stand to lose a good deal 
by taking a hostile position, by threatening, for 
example, to go on strike again in the hope of win- 
ning new demands. 

“The employers could have kept the workers in 
that mood and negotiated a new agreement satis- 
factory to both sides had they been willing to meet 
the maritime unions half way. Federal Govern- 
ment conciliators might also, with a little more 
tact, have smoothed the situation over so that the 
two parties could have been brought together. 

“Instead, the employers indicated that not only 
would they not consider any new demands from the 
workers but that they were determined to return 
to the pre-1934 status in their relations with their 
employes.” 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 

“The paralysis of shipping,” argues the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “must inevitably affect inland as 
well as coastal industries that depend in any way, 
whether for supplies or outlet, upon water-borne 
commerce. And, perhaps even more important 
from a national point of view, is the industrial issue 
here involved. 

“To understand the situation today on the West 
Coast, it is essential to bear in mind two funda- 
mental distinctions. In the first place, the mari- 
time labor organizations in that part of the coun- 
try are not now conducted, and have not been con- 
ducted for a long time, in the tradition of American 
trade unionism. 

“The trade union movement in the United States 
has always been directed toward the protection and 
improvement of the economic and social interests 
of its members through organization. It has al- 
Ways been nonpolitical, in the sense that while its 
leadership has habitually indorsed specific polit- 
ical candidates, it has never itself stood for any 
comprehensive political program. 


“POLITICAL” LEADERSHIP SCORED 

“The West Coast maritime unions, in effect, have 
repudiated this tradition. Their leadership has 
been predominantly political, with a marked tend- 
ency toward both radicalism and violence. 

“Many of their leaders, in fact, have been Com- 
munist agitators who seem to have found the Pa- 
cific water front a congenial scene for their min- 
istrations. They do not even remotely resemble the 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Next Big Campaign! 





responsible and intelligent men who have so greatly 
promoted the cause of American labor elsewhere 
in the country.” 

“A feature of the situation,” it is pointed out by 
the Hartford Times (Dem.), “is the solidarity of 
the maritime unions. The eastern unions feel 
bound to stick by their western comrades. The 
condition seems to illustrate the strong leverage 
which the industrial union principle has as com- 
pared with that of the craft union in forming for 
labor a united front. 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNION 

“There is a government agency, similar to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Board, having to do with 
undertaking to settle maritime labor disputes. The 
commission thus far has been unable to achieve 
compromise or arbitration. Apparently its au- 
thority has little practical substance. 

“The consequences of port tie-up are calamitous 
to general business interests. Losses of millions are 
involved in a long strike. The public has an inter- 
est in the settlement of labor disputes. It seeks 
for some efficient method by which such disputes 
can be adjusted peacefully. 

“The mere establishment of the naked right of 
collective bargining brings no sufficient answer to 





Steel Recovery and 


National Recovery 


STEEL, long regarded as the barom- 

eter of national business, stirs pub- 
lic interest with announcement of its 
most prosperous period in six years. 
The majority of commenting news- 
papers accept the statement as a sure 
omen of better times. 


The public is impressed by the magnitude of the 
steel profits, by the fact that deferred dividends 
are to be paid, and that wage increases are under 
consideration. Similar announcements from other 
large corporations also cause comment. 

“While the declaration of a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 and a $2 payment on account of 
accumulations on the preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation is an indication of recov- 
ery in a great American industry,” states the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “a statement ac- 
companying it is just as significant of the upward 
business trend, and much more important, because 
it is a token of the attitude of the industry toward 
the worker. 

“It should not be necessary after the experiences 
of the last seven years to point out that many em- 
ployers, both large and small, strained to keep men 
at work at as high wages as possible without hope 
of getting out of the red, but thoughtless or ma- 
licious persons have made it so.” 


FUEL FOR CONTROVERSY 

Viewing the steel announcement in connection 
with similar reports, including that of Sears Roe- 
buck and Company, the Hartford Times (Dem.) 
sees “new fuel for controversies” and makes the 
comment on the situation: 

“While there are millions still out of work, and 
the country is bearing the burden of billions for 
relief, the picture of great dividend payments in 
recent months has aspects of both light and shadow. 

“The bright side lies in the revelation of mount- 
ing prosperity and encouragement to investors. 
The shadow side touches the question of a greater 
distribution of the national income to spenders 
among whom the bulk of consumer’s purchasing 
power must rest, and less emphasis upon distribu- 
tion to capital ownership.” 

“Assurance is given,” observes the Newark (N. J.) 
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Cartuonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


A Cheer From the Bottom of the Pile 





uation of employment services that the basic wage 
structure shall permanently reflect, in an equitable 
manner, the relative values of the various occu- 
pations.’ 

“This is most interesting in view of John L. 
Lewis’s pronouncement last July, citing the reasons 
for organized labor’s seeking, through the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, to smash the 
company unions and place the industry under the 
closed-shop rule.” 

“Probably no one, in the discouraged days of 
1932,” thinks the New York Times (Dem.), “would 
have thought of predicting that in 1936 the process 
of paying up dividend arrears would begin.” 

“There is no doubt that prosperity is here”, ac- 
cording to the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.), point- 
ing also to “announcements by packing plants of 
7 per cent wage increases.” 

The Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.) remarks that 
“at the rate the mills have been running, it is no 
surprise to find steel earnings still climbing, but it 








this problem.” 


Evening News (Ind.), 


“of a ‘sound method of eval- 


is heartening to see how much they have risen.” 
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Seas and Mays° 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Future of Party Leadership 

Sir:—The electorate has spoken. In 
no uncertain terms it says it requires 
“the place in the sun” which an effi- 
ciently functioning democracy keeps al- 
ways within reach of the individual 
citizen. .. 

The opportunity for the greatest dem- 
onstration of genuine democracy is at 
hand. He who would best serve his 
country will not lie down while radical- 
ism becomes rampant and destroys the 
elements of free citizenship, but will aid 
the constituted authorities to keep the 
balance between divergent ideas and 
purposes—a fundamental duty of all 
government. 

Hereafter successful party organiza- 
tion will need to be a constantly func- 
tioning, generally financed, personal- 
touch agency which develops public 
opinion, has a progressively growing pro- 
gram and actually enables the average 
citizen to find not only protection 
against the invasion of his rights but 
the means of contact with general 
affairs and individual progress therein. 
The wise leader is the one who builds 
slowly, from the bottom up, and keeps 
the avenues of opportunity cleared for 
the exercise of genius and ability from 
any source. “JOHN CITIZEN.” 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

: | ¢ 


Democratic Evolution 

Sir:—A Pennsylvania “Jeffersonian 
Democrat” writes me that scarcely any 
of the East’s “best people” have any 
use for President Roosevelt... . 

When Franklin Roosevelt's Adminis- 
trations have receded as far into history 
as have now those of Jefferson, Demo- 
crats who lack the courage and the vi- 
sion to follow their liberal leaders of that 
new day will doubtless wrap themselves 
in the worn robes cf “Rooseveltian 
Democracy” made respectable by time, 
and “sit the idle slaves of a legendary 


blood-rusted key.” It is a story oft 
retold. MRS. MABEL R. BOUFFIOUX. 
Mololla, Oreg. 

x* * af 
Suggests New Party Emblem 

Sir:—My radio announces that Wash- 
ington, D. C., is rejoicing. It should be 
in mourning—for its lost Democ- 
TALY. «os 

“The people have spoken,” brays the 
New Deal Donkey. . .. But we know 
why our neighbors voted as they did. 
They told us why. 

I suggest an emblem and a slogan 
for the New Dealers so that they will 
no longer be under the necessity of 
masquerading under a misappropriated 
banner. Use the picture of a nice, 
downy nest holding a newly hatched 
birdling—all stomach and gaping 
mouth—with the simple, dignified word, 
“Gimme” emblazoned above..... 

Our free, clean, stalwart manhood of 
America has renounced its God-given 
right to earn a living for its dependents 
for a check from Washington, ... We 
shall now borrow all we can on our prop- 
erty (the U. S. A.), put the money in 
our pockets and call the jingle of the 
coins “prosperity.” B. H. G. 
Richey, Mont. 

x* * 


A “Die-Hard” Party 
Sir:—The Republican party is dying 
hard. It looks like they want to be 
buried by the side of John Brown. 
San Diego, Calif. W. F, SHEWEY. 
xk 


The Doctors Disagree 

Sir:—Progressive Americans of 46 
States have condemned your recent 
editorial views. L. J. CLEMENTS, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 





Sir:—Here’s hoping your mission of 
holding up to view the stark and grim 
skeleton of the New Deal, with the cur- 
tain covering its inconsistencies re- 
moved, will be continued. 

Clinton, Ia. GEORGE A. SMITH, M. D. 
x~* * 
Presidential Infallibility 

Sir:—Your editorials are not pleas- 
ing to one who feels our President can 
do no wrong. I am a Republican of 


virtue carved upon their fathers’ “ 

graves.” Forgetting that “new occa- many years’ standing and hope to vote 

sions teach new duties; time makes that ticket again when the party re- 

ancient good uncouth,” they may even deems itself. BENJAMIN F. BUMP. 
Waterford, Conn. 


do their darnedest to “steal the funeral 
lamps away from the tombs of the old 
prophets to light up the martyr fagots 
of the prophets of that day.” We think 
they will succeed no further than do 
those of similiar mind today in unlock- 
ing the “future's portal with the past’s 
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Willing to Have a Dictator 

Sir:—Now that we have selected the 
man we want for President, or Dictator 
should he desire to serve in that ca- 
pacity, we shall only be antagonized by 
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unfair criticism on behalf of the press. + to a centralized power or dictator. .. . 


The press, I believe, has had its say. 

° Your worst bid for credit is that 

many newspaper editorials are hatched 

from The United States News. 

Detroit, Mich. R. WORKS. 
—e 


Not Fit for Self-government? 

Sir:—It is my opinion since the last 
election that the common herd of voters 
are not fit to govern themselves. 

San Antonio, Tex. P. P. TREASE. 
xk 


Defense of the Constitution 

Sir:—I have appreciated your defense 
of the Constitution. It is a time of deep 
searching of hearts for American pa- 
riots. ... The voice of The United States 
News is needed among the people. 
Pecan Gap, Tex. R. E. CORNELIUS. 

x** * 


“Seditious Sentiments’’? 

Sir:—You are guilty, brazenly guilty 
of stirring up seditious sentiments 
against the Government of the United 
States by your persistent attacks on the 
integrity of the officials of the United 
States. The question of Democrat or 
Republican does not enter. “You do 
take my house when you do take the 
prop that doth support my house.” 

. - Quit being a “bull in a china shop.” 
You can’t mend the damage you have 
already done in a hundred years. . 
Take an old man’s advice one time in 
your life if you have never yet done so. 
Springfield, Mo. W. M. WRIGHT. 

x* * * 


Wants To Get the Truth 

Sir:—Keep up the good work of telling 
the truth about conditions in Washing- 
ton. The country needs to know the 
truth and not so much propaganda from 
the Government. R. W. 
Jackson, Mich. 

x * & 


Believes in Judicial Checks 

Sir:—I am convinced that The United 
States News gives the truth as near as 
it is humanly possible. I believe that 
your aim is to give all parties due con- 
sideration. I regret that there are those 
blind to the fact who shower on you 
unjust criticism. But such is life. 

A certain writer in the Yeas and Nays 
makes the statement that the Con- 
gress which passed the measures, later 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, had lawyers as well qualified for 
the Supreme bench as those actually 
on that bench. I question the state- 
ment. If so, such lawyers in Congress 
did not vote for those measures which 
would give their State body and soul 





Did not the President ask Congress 
for certain measures, whether or not 
they believed them constitutional? Con- 
gressmen who would yield to such de- 
mands should be disqualified from hold- 
ing public office, State or Federal... . 

Had it not been for the knock-out by 
the Supreme Court, I have no doubt 
we would be under a dictator or in a 
revolution today. JOHN W. WEIZER. 
Watervliet, Mich. 

e? « @ 


Favors U. S. Isolation 

Sir:—Your reproduction of Professor 
Sumner’s essay, “The Forgotten Man,” 
is worth a year’s subscription. 

Your fairness in general and in regard 
to political controversies in particular is 
above criticism. 

But I do not like your attitude in re- 
gard to the League of Nations and the 
World Court. We have nothing to do 
with Europe and its struggles. Our entry 
in the great war was a grievous mistake 
and a dearly bought experience which 
should teach us the lesson of minding 
our own business. HENRY W. GRAFF. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * * 


“The Forgotten Man” 

Sir:—I want to suggest you reprint 
that essay on the “Forgotten Man” in a 
brochure that could be sent to a lot of 
these sentimental social service boon- 
dogglers. My copy of The United States 
News containing the essay is almost 
worn out and hasn’t been to half the 
people I want to have see it. 
Milledgeville, Ohio. F. A. DeBRA. 

x** 


Prefers Private Insurance 

Sir:—When the Federal Government 
discovers that in the job of administer- 
ing the old age pension law it has bitten 
off more than it can chew, it might con- 
sider an alternative which has impressed 
its value on many millions of our citi- 
zens who never trod the halls of either 
Columbia or Harvard Universities. 

It might use an existing agency, the 
Office of Education, under the leader- 
ship of an able man, such as the pres- 
ent head, John W. Studebaker, to carry 
the news to the non-policy holder that 
there are several quite reliable insurance 
companies which will provide him with 
an annuity for his old age at cheaper 
rates than this messed-up Social Se- 
curity Law now on the books. 

The fatal defects in this method are 
that it would require a comparatively 
small personnel and its cost could be ex- 
pressed in less than 10 digits. 
Sykesville, Md. SAMUEL A. MOORE. 





Pan-America As Step 
Toward World Peace 


ENEWED interest in the Monroe 
Doctrine has been aroused among 
the Latin American republics, in the 
judgment of 65 per cent of the Amer- 
ican press, which expects the subject 
to be a dominant feature of the Pan- 
American Conference, opening the 
first of next month at Buenos Aires. 
The agreements to be reached at that 
conference are expected by 35 per cent 
of the press to deal more particularly 
with the peace of the world, through 
development of neutrality measures. 


Great importance is attached by commenting ed- 
itors to the Pan-American Conference by reason of 
the chaotic conditions in Europe, especially as 
many of the American republics had looked to the 
now declining League of Nations for protection. 
They are also impressed, it is stated, by the fact 
that President Roosevelt may attend the opening 
of the conference, after a renewed mandate from 
the people of his own country. 

“Disturbed conditions in Europe have given the 
South Americans a changed view of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” says the Indianapolis News (Rep.), with 
the belief that “they would like to have the United 
States stand by them”. 

“It is no exaggeration,” in the opinion of the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “to say that never in re- 
cent history has this country enjoyed in so large 
a degree the friendship and good will of the peo- 
ple of Latin America.” 


AUGURY OF GOOD WILL 

The Transcript feels that an “enduring and fa- 
vorable impression will be made by the President’s 
visit.” 

“The primary objectives of the conference,” as 
understood by the Kansas City Star (Ind.), are “to 
develop a common neutrality program, designed to 
prevent a European war from spreading across the 
Atlantic; to explore the possibilities of a regional 
limitation of armaments; and to promote economic 
cooperation.” 

Observing the repudiation of “the right to inter- 
vene lone-handedly in the affairs of Latin American 
countries,” the New York Times (Dem.), points out: 
“If we are to intervene at all, for the sake of pro- 
tecting foreign lives and property, in the unhappy 
event of a grave disturbance of the peace, we shall 




















Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
Now Come Inside, Elmer! 





intervene only as the agent of an authoritative 
inter-American group which has previously sanc- 
tioned such intervention. To provide in advance 
effective machinery for meeting such a contingency 
might readily be one of the most substantial contri- 
butions which the new conference could make to 
“A change of sentiment,” records the Chicago 
“A change of sentiment”, records the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “is shown toward the Monroe Doc- 
trine in South America. La Nacion, for example, 
frankly remarks that ‘South America has now only 
the Monroe Doctrine to fall back upon.’ That means 
the American Navy and nation. Thus Uncle Sam, 
so long abused as the imperial Colossus of the 
“A strong Pan-American policy,” thinks the Ashe- 
“A strong Pan-American policy”, thinks the Ashe< 
ville Times (Dem.), “might do much to prevent war 
in Europe.” 





Quips in the News 
Through the Looking-glass 


The Democrats may control the United States 
Senate through 1942 but the Republicans are get- 
ting ready to demand some recognition in 1944—~ 
Indianapolis News. 


Crowded Quarters 
Real estate trends have shifted again. A while 
ago families were moving in together because of 
the depression. Now they’re moving in together be- 
cause they can’t find a house.—Glendale (Calif.); 
News-Press. 
* * * 
Notice for Philatelists 
If he runs true to form Uncle Jim Farley, in re- 
suming his other job of Postmaster General, will 
issue an appropriate souvenir postage stamp.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 
se © 
Like One in a Haystack 
Our personal nomination for the hall of fame is 
the man or woman who did not say, “As Maine 
goes, so goes Vermont.”—Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, 
a a | 


And a Plentitude of Straw 
Another thing this country is suffering from is 
Statistical indigestion—Burlington Hawkeye Ga- 
zette. 
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PUZZLE 


WHY was the Literary Di- 
gest’s poll, accurate in four 
former Presidential elections, 
so wide of the mark this year? 
This question, puzzling 
many readers and politicians, 
leaves the Digest editors them- 
selves nonplused. They admit 
not understanding why their 
poll gave Landon 381 and 
Roosevelt 150, electoral votes 
when the election gave Roose- 
velt 423 and Landon only 8. 


~~ 


Of course, say the editors in the 
current issue of the Digest, they 
have been deluged with criticisms 
and suggestions as to why their 
poll, conducted in the same fashion 
as formerly, went'so far wrong this 
year. 


THE “HAVE-NOTS” VOTE 

The suggested reason most often 
heard, runs thus: 

“This election was different. Party 
lines were obliterated. For the first 
time in more than a century, all the 
‘have-nots’ were on one side. The 
Digest, polling names from tele- 
phone books and lists of automobile 


OF LITERARY DIGESTS POLL 


owners, simply did not reach the 
lower strata... .” 

Answering this line of argument, 
the editors say: 

“Well, in the first place, the ‘have- 
did not reelect Mr. Roosevelt. 
That they contributed to his aston- 
ishing plurality, no one can doubt. 
But the fact remains that a major- 
ity of farmers, doctors, grocers, and 
candle-stick makers also voted for 
the President. As Dorothy Thomp- 
son remarked in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, you could eliminate the 
straight labor vote, the relief vote, 
and the Negro vote, and still Mr. 
Roosevelt would have a majority. 

“So that ‘reason’ does not appear 
to hold much water. Besides— 

“We did reach these so-called 
‘have-not’ strata. In the city of 
Chicago, for example, we polled 
every third registered voter. In the 
city of Scranton, Pa., we polled every 
other registered voter. And in Allen- 
town, Pa., likewise other cities, we 
polled every registered voter. 


CITY STRAWS MISLEADING 

But the results of the city polls, 
the Digest admits, were as mislead- 
ing as those from most of the rest 
of the country. Thus in Chicago, the 
100,929 voters who returned Digest 


nots’ 


ballots were divided 48.63 to 47.57 in 
favor of Landon; while the 1,672,175 
‘who voted in the actual Chicago 
election gave the President 65.24 
per cent to 32.26 per cent for the 
Republican candidate. 

“Why,” ask the editors in some 
puzzlement, “did only one in five 
voters in Chicago to whom the Di- 
gest sent ballots take the trouble to 
reply?” Generally it found the Re- 
publicans this year more responsive 
than the Democrats. “Do Republi- 
cans live nearer mail-boxes?” or 
“Do Democrats generally disapprove 
of straw polls?” As to the latter 
question, the magazine reminds its 
readers that four years ago at least 
one extremely prominent Democrat, 
Chairman James A. Farley, very 
definitely approved of the Digest 
poll . 
SECRECY FEATURE PRESERVED 

“Since the basis of the 1936 mail- 
ing was the 1932 mailing 
list, and since the overwhelming 
majority of those who responded to 
our poll in 1932 voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt, it seems altogether reasonable 
to assume that the majority of our 
ballots this year went to people who 
had voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. 
There simply was no way by which 
the Digest could assure itself or the 


list 


— 


public that the marked ballots 
would come back in the same pro- 
portion. 

“If any of the hundreds who have 
kindly offered their suggestions and 
criticisms can tell us how we could 
get voters to resopnd proportion- 
ately, and still keep the poll secret, 
as we believe it ought always to be, 
then we wish these critics would 
step up and do so.” 

With four accurately predicted 
elections to its credit and one badly 
bungled one, will the Digest con- 
tinue its straw polls? Will it change 
its methods? The Digest answer is 
as follows: 

“The answer to the first question 
we phrase in others: Should the 
Democratic Party have quit in 1924, 
when it reached a modern low-ebb 
int power and confidence, instead of 
going on to the greatest triumph in 
its history? Should the Republican 
Party have quit in 1912, when it car- 
ried only two States? Should the 
University of Minnesota, with the 
greatest record in modern football, 
give up the sport because it finally 
lost one game after a string of 21 
victories? 

“The answer to the second ques- 
tion is: We'll cross that bridge when 
we come to it.” 
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22 DELECTABLE 
KINDS 


VEGETABLE SOUP 
VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
CREAM OF SPINACH 
CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
CREAM OF OYSTER 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 
CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
CREAM OF CELERY 
CREAM OF TOMATO 
CORN CHOWDER 
CHICKEN NOODLE soup 
CLAM CHOWDER 
CONSOMME MADRILENE 
BEAN SOUP 
CONSOMME 
PEPPER POT 
SCOTCH BROTH 
MOCK TURTLE 
ONION SOUP 
CHICKEN GUMBO (Creole) 
GENUINE TURTLE SOUP 


CHICKEN SOUP 
WITH RICE 




















| Good Soup 


HIC little chapeaux they are, too— 

and Heinz returns the compliment! 
. .. Fact is, we make our famous home- 
style soups just as you do. Select and 
scrub our garden vegetables with equal 
care. Insist on the choicest meats, 
the richest cream. Brew each batch in 
small open kettles. Flavor to a turn 
with the “cupboard’s” rarest spices. Stir 
and wait for just the right moment. 
Then pour, piping-hot, into stout, 
shiny containers for your convenience 
... Nothing for you to add except, if 
you wish, thanks! 
































AMERICANS 


buy Wt with pride ALED 


“Ticcoughived that it is, this straight rye traces farther 
back than most early American antiques. Mount 
Vernon gave it birth in George Washington's time. ° 
True to ancestral character, it is still made in the 
American way — from American grain — American 
aged —to be relished by the typical American taste. 

It meets the world’s most exacting standards. For it is 
bottled in bond under supervision of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, which specifies full 100 proof and four year age. 


Straight Rye Whiskey — Full 100 Proof 


Your ouioe To &> @0op Liquors 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


As American as Valley Forge 
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“NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


ON ANY COUNT!” 
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Save Money---Travel in 
Imperial Salon Cars 

Only Chesapeake and Ohio offers regular- 
fare Imperial Salon Cars providing chair-car 
comfort at only 2c a mile. Travel by day this 
luxurious, economical way! Through service 
on THE GEORGE WASHINGTON between 
Washington and Cincinnati, Louisville, Lex- 
ington, Indianapolis, St. Louis. 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO welcomes 
the opportunity to be judged critically! 
For actual trial has convinced the pub- 
lic that here is a railroad which has 
“pet 





completely pacified passengers’ 
peeves.” Dependable schedules, no dirt 
or cinders, genuine air conditioning, 
rock-ballasted roadbeds, exemplary 
service, tasty food at moderate prices 
and the latest equipment, all bear wit- 
ness to the fact that grounds for com- 
plaint have been entirely eliminated. 
The next time you go East or West, 
take THE GEORGE WASHINGTON and 
and let us have your verdict! 


Any ticket agent can route you on 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. 
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See it in New York—Chesapeake and Ohio’s min- 
fature railway exhibit, largest in the world, 
now on display in the Empire State Building. 











‘A-L-L_ A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!’ ST. LOUIS-Union Station; CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station; 


INDIANAPOLIS-Union LOUISVILLE-Central 


TON-Union Station; 


Station; 


Station; 
PHILADELPHIA - Pennsylvania R. 


CINCINNATI-Union Terminal; WASHING«- 
R. Stations; NEW YORK-Pennsysivania Station 





by George Washington in 1785) 
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VISIBLE to the eye on all 

sides are the effects of the 
election on labor relations. 
The impact is making itself 
felt in conferences on proposed 
legislation, renewed drives for 
organization, increasing confi- 
dence on the part of labor lead- 
ers, and a shift in power be- 
tween the two factions threat- 
ening to divide organized la- 
bor into two parts. Wage con- 
cessions by employers are in- 
terpreted by labor leaders as 
being also in part a by-prod- 
uct of the election outcome. 


Conferences on legislation held or 
called last week number no less 
than four, each of them prophetic 
of powerful pressure to be applied 
to State and Federal governments. 

Typical of the spirit actuating 
the leaders in all of them is that 
which was expressed in a letter by 
President Roosevelt to the confer- 
ence of State labor representatives 
held in Washington. 


TOWARD BETTER STANDARDS 

Said the President, regarding a 
program for the leveling upward of 
labor standards: 

“I believe the country has given 
a mandate in unmistakable terms 
to its legislators and executives to 
proceed along these lines until work- 
ing people throughout the nation 
and in every State are assured de- 
cent working conditions, including 
safe and healthful places of work; 
adequate care and support when in- 
capacitated by reason of accident, 
industrial diseases, unemployment or 
old age; reasonably short working 
hours; adequate annual incomes; 
proper housing and elimination of 
child labor.” 

The conference to which these 
words were addressed was the third 
such conferences to be called by 
the Secretary of Labor. Its purpose 
is to lay down objectives toward 
which, in the view of the conferees, 
labor legislation in States should 
move. Thirty-nine States were rep- 
resented in Washingon last week, 
chiefly by State labor commission- 
ers, though the governors of Ala- 
bama and South Carolina were also 
among the delegates. 





Conferences Plan Revival of NRA Principles—CIO Broadens Its Membership 


sylvania, and with representatives 
of the Department of Justice. 

The purpose of this meeting was 
to outline legislative plans for a 
“little NRA” in the soft coal and 
anthracite industries. 

The Supreme Court had annulled 
such a law for the bituminous coal 
industry. Nevertheless the confer- 
ence was held and plans were laid. 

Similar in import was a confer- 
ence announced for May 3 by David 
Dubinsky, president of the United 
Garment Workers. The time is now 
ripe, he declared, to unite all forces 
in the industry behind a collective 
effort for national legislation similar 
to the old NRA for the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes: Banning 
unfair trade practices and estab- 


| lishment of equitable labor rela- 


The convention listened to a rec- 
ord of State labor legislation for the | 


past three years as given by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. It included shorter 
hours (13 States), minimum wages 
(9 States), curb on issuance of in- 
junctions (18 States), prohibition of 
child labor (7 States), 


protection | 


against accidents and industrial dis- | 


eases (16 States) and establishment 
of public employment services (42 
States). 

Resolutions adopted called for rati- 
fication of the child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution and for a 
second amendment permitting 
States and the Federal Government 
to enact minimum wage legislation. 


SEEKING A “LITTLE NRA” 

A second conference, smaller but 
much more closely linked to pros- 
pective legislation, was that held 
last week between John L. Lewis 
and a few of his associates with sev- 
eral Senators, including Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey (Dem.), of Penn- 
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tions with minimum wages and 
uniform hours. 

The Supreme Court annulled the 
National Recovery Act in as far as 
it sought to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Nevertheless notice of the 
conference has been given. 

George L. Berry, Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation, gave notice 
that a meeting would be held next 
month for both business and labor 
leaders to make recommendations 
for industrial and labor legislation. 

Industrial and labor legislation as 
embodied in the NRA and the Guf- 
fey Coal Act were outlawed by the 
Supreme Court. Nevertheless the 
meeting is scheduled to be held. 


PLANS FOR UNIONIZATION 

Paralleling these gatherings with 
legislative changes in view plans are 
being laid no Jess vigorously for la- 
bor organizing campaigns. 

In what unions are they being 
projected? 

There is a negative answer and 
a positive one. 

First, no craft union has made any 
public declaration of aggressive or- 
ganization tactics. 

Second, the leading industrial 
unions have not only laid plans but, 
in many cases, allocated funds for 
carrying them out. These are the 
unions that have taken the leading 
part in the political campaign and 
now are among the first with their 
legislative plans. 

David Dubinsky reports that the 
officers of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers have set aside a half million 
dollars for a drive to extend the 
strength of their union from the 
East, where it is entrenched, to the 
West, where it is weak. This sum, 
half a million dollars, is the same as 
was put into the steel organizing 
campaign this year, with a reported 
result of about 75,000 new members 
for the steel union. 


CIO MAPS DRIVE 
Sidney Hilman, president of the 


| Amalgamated Clothing Workers, de- | 


| clared that a million dollars is avail- 


able for a drive to extend his organ- 





Campaign—The Pr Problem of the A. F. of L. 


ization throughout the industry. The 
immediate objective is 75,000 addi- 


| tional members. 








Meanwhile the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, augmented 
by two new national unions, mapped 
continuation of its drive in the steel 
industry and initiation of similar 
ones in the automobile, rubber, ce- 
ment, textile and various other in- 
dustries. Before the sessions broke 
up, news arrived which the commit- 
te2 interpreted as a signal victory in 
the steel unionization drive. 

This news was the election out- 
come in the employe representa- 
tion council, a body through which 
the “company unions” of 17 plants 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion seek to act in collective bar- 
gaining with the corporation. The 
president elected to the head of this 
body and also the chairman of its 
wage committee were outspoken 
members of the independent steel 
union, which now claims a member- 
ship of about 85,000. The name of 
this union is the Amalgamated 
Union of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers. Itis the spearpoint of the drive 
by the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization to unionize the mass pro- 
duction industries. 

The steel union is in the peculiar 
position of seeing millions of dol- 
lars being poured out in wage in- 
creases among the workers whom it 
had expected to organize and then 
induce to ask for wage increases. 
The companies have raised wages 
10 per cent throughout almost the 
entire industry. 

UNION ATTITUDE ON INCREASE 

What was the union’s attitude to 
the increase? 


Their officials called attention to | 
three points in the episode which | 


they advised workers to consider. 

First they designated the increase 
as a bribe to forestall organization, 
but warned that, while threat of 
the union’s strength might force 
the largess, a weakening of the 
union would enable the employers 
to withdraw the gift later. 

Second, they declared that the 
wage increase was hot a result of bar- 
gaining, the companies having barely 
finished refusing demands of “com- 
pany unions” when they decreed the 
increase on their own initiative. 

Third, they described the increase 


| 


ing them along with the condition 
that wages for one year would vary 
from this scale only in proportion 
as the cost of living changed. 

This situation brought a conflict 
in the Employe Representative Coun- 
cil. Some members, opposed to the 
pro-union president elected, walked 
out of the meeting and signed the 
agreement. The group’s president, 
on advice of Jonn L. Lewis, put the 
matter up to the Secretary of Labor. 
He asked: Have the employe repre- 
sentatives, under the “company 
union” plan, the authority to bind 
all employes in the matter of wages? 

Her “informal opinion” stated that 
she could see nowhere in the con- 
stitution of the “company union” 
any provision for entering into bind- 
ing agreements in regard to wages 
or other matters. 


APPROACH OF “ZERO HOUR’ 

The spirit of confidence in which 
the CIO met was heightened by this 
news from the steel drive. It had 
already been high as a result of the 
Presidential election and the evident 
determination of its component 
parts to press their advantages both 
politically and economically. As a 
consequence, the purpose for which 
the meeting had originally been 
called was pushed into the back- 
ground. 

This purpose was to decide on ac- 
tion as the zero hour approached in 
the division of organized labor into 
two parts. 

Zero hour arrives this week when 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
annual convention meets in Tampa 
Fla., to decide, among other things, 
on the question of revoking the 
charters of 10 unions associated with 
the CIO. 

The question before the CIO was 
whether to appoint a committee to 
meet with a committee of the Fed- 
eration’s executive council and ad- 
just the differences between the two 
groups—the Federation itself, com- 
mitted to a craft union policy, and 
the CIO, insisting on a free hand 
for industrial unions in the mass 
production industries. 

Instead of appointing a commit- 
tee, the CIO requested Mr. Lewis, the 
chairman of the CIO, to talk di- 


| rectly with William Green, president 


as inadequate in view of enlarged | 


profits accruing to the companies 
and enlarged output per worker, 
noting also that the wages in the fu- 
ture were to be geared to the cost 
of living. This feature was declared 
to be freezing wage levels at their 
present point. They advised work- 
ers not to sign the agreements but 
to accept the increases. 


WAGE “AGREEMENTS” 

One Company executive hinted 
that the wage increases might not go 
to employes whose representatives 
did not sign an agreement accept- 








[Continued From Page 11.] 
tion was recognized and since the 
county, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would be the company’s 
eventual competitor. 

The company’s case was summed 
up substantially in this remark by 
Justice James C. McReynolds ad- 
dressed to counsel for the company: 

“What you claim is that the Fed- 
eral Government is going into the 
private business of generating elec- 
tric power and has no power to do 
a” 


| FUTURE OF FEDERAL POWER 


If the verdict should be favorable 
to the Government, immediately 
there would be brought to the fore 
a question which was discussed with 
the President last week by Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This question is the policy that 
should be adopted by all the Gov- 
ernment’s power production agen- 
cies. 
and a unifying agency, in Dr. Mor- 


| gan’s opinion, working at cross pur- 





poses or actual competition may 
arise between the TVA and those op- 
erating the other Federal power 
projects. These latter include the 
Bonnevillee Grand Coulee and 
Boulder dams. 

Dr. Morgan was of the opinion 
that the Federal Power Commission 
or some other central agency should 
control rates and contracts let by 
those in charge of the individual 
projects. At the same time he urged 
amending the TVA Act so as to give 
the authority larger scope in the 
social part of its program. This was 


Unless there is a unified policy | 





explained as including the develop- | 


ment of fertilizers, combating soil 
erosion and encouragement of local 
industry So as to increase purchas- 
ing power in the region. 

Such changes in the TVA Act, 


Federal Power Program in Court 


President Roosevelt later told the 
press, had nothing to do with the 
power part of the program, although 
Dr. Morgan was quoted as feeling 
that this aspect of the TVA’s work 
had run away with the public’s in- 
terest at the expense of the broader 
aspects of the experiment in regional 
planning. 


THE TELEGRAM CONTROVERSY 

An echo of the Congressional bat- 
tle over the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 came last week 
from the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

What the Court did was to refuse 
William R. Hearst, publisher, an in- 
junction which he had asked against 
a committee of the Senate to pre- 
vent it from using the contents of 
some of his telegrams. These con- 
tents had been secured from the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 

The link with the Holding Com- 
pany controversy consists in the 
work of this Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Hugo L. Black 
(Dem.), Alabama. Its work was un- 
covering what evidence it might 
find of undue lobbying influence, 
the immediate occasion for its ap- 
pointment being the barrage of tele- 
grams, many of them declared 
“fakes,” which inundated Congress 
when the Holding Company bill was 
under consideration. 

The Court told Mr. Hearst, in ef- 
fect, that it had no power to inter- 
fere with the Senate committee in 
its legislative functions, these be- 
ing understood to include investiga- 
tions preparatory to enactment of 
laws. The Court indicated on the 
side that it would have power over 
the Communications Commission 
and might, if the occasion justified, 
enjoin it from giving the Senate 
committee access to information ob- 


/ tained from telegrams. 





of the Federation. 

Mr. Green said he would be glad 
to talk but had no authority to act, 
this power being vested in the com- 
mittee appointed by the executive 
council. Mr. Lewis replied that he 


had no time for a social visit with 
Mr. Green at present. 

So the 10 unions remain sus- 
pended. They comprise more than 
one-third the Federation s member- 
ship. The rest of the Federation 
will now decide whether or not to 
cut them off entirely. If it does, 
Mr. Lewis left no doubt of the in- 
tension of the CIO to go on its own 
way as a separate organization. 
This outcome, he declared, rests 
wholly in the hands of the Federa- 
tion. 

A division of labor into two 
parts would leave on one side a 
closely knit group under the CIO, 
a group which knows what it wants. 
On the other side would be a fed- 
eration shot through with sympa- 
thy for the other side, as is shown by 
the tenor of numerous resolutions 
adopted. Battle would immediately 
be joined in the State and city fed- 
erations, which would be split no 
less sharply than the Federation 
itself. Some of the international 
unions also are expected to throw 
their lot with the CIO if a show- 
down should be necessary. 

As the CIO met last week, how- 
ever, its strength was increased, not 
by the addition of unions in the 
Federation, but by two outside un- 
ions. This was the first time that 


the CIO had inferentially set itself | 
cision: 


up as anything other than a com- 
mittee of the Federation. But by 
accepting the affiliation of the 


| United Electrical and Radio Work- 


ers and the Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing union, both at loggerheads with 
related organizations in the Feder- 
ation, the CIO made itself the nu- 
cleus of an independent labor group. 
Many similar unions have already 
signified a desire to join the CIO, 
notably the lumbermen, who re- 
fused a status as a wing of the car- 
penters union and the chief shoe 
workers union in New England. 


SEQUEL TO A STRIKE 

The United Electrical and Radio 
Workers Union was celebrating vic- 
tory last week as a result of a deci- 


Board. 

The decision was a sequel to a 
bitter strike last summer in the 
Camden plant of the RCA-Victor 
Company. The strike was settled 
on the understanding that the 
company would bargain with the 
union chosen by a majority of the 
workers, the majority to be de- 
termined in an election held by the 


Board. The two contestants were 
the radio union and a “company un- 
ion” known as the Employees Com- 
mittee Union. 

With 9,752 persons eligible to vote, 
only 3,163 ballots were cast, of 
which 3,016 favored the radio un- 
ion. This was overwhelmingly in 
favor of that union, but repre- 
sented a minority of the employes. 

The question before the Labor 
Board was to decide whether the 
radio union should be certified as 
the agency to bargain for all em- 
ployes. Its decision: The radio 
union is the proper bargaining 
agency for all. 

The president of the Company, E 
T. Cunningham, protested that the 
verdict made a minority union the 
sole bargaining agency, thereby vio- 
lating the National Labor Relations 
Act, which calls for selection of a 
bargaining agent by the majority 
of the employes in a plant or unit 
appropriate for bargaining purposes. 
The decision, he declared, would not 
promote peaceful labor relations, 
the specified objective of the law. 


DECISION BASED ON PRECEDENT 
The Board rested its decision on a 


| precedent of 1878, when the Su- 


preme Court held that a majority of 
those voting determines the issue. 
The Board quoted thus from the de- 
“All qualified voters who 


| absent themselves from an election 
| duly called are presumed to assent 
| to the expressed will of the majority 


of those voting.” 
The election in the Camden plant 
was found by the Board to have 


| been boycotted by the “company un- 


ion” after it had agreed to partici- 
pate in it. Tactics were said to have 
been employed to defeat the pur- 
pose of the election, including a 
warning that participation in the 


| election would mean rioting, street 


, Sion by the National Labor Relations | 


fighting and general disorder. 
To permit such tactics to suc- 


| ceed, in the Board’s opinion, would 


be to countenance thwarting the 
purposes of the law. 
could adopt similar strategy, it held, 
and thereby deprive their employes 
of representation for collective bar- 
gaining. 


CASES BEFORE COURT 
Whether or not the Labor Board 
has authority over industrial rela- 


tions in such businesses as that of | 


the Camden plant is a question that 
is scheduled to be determined by the 
Supreme Court in its present ses- 
sion. The Court last week agreed 
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+ 
to hear a group of five cases involve 


| which draw raw 


ing this point. 

This will be the second case for 
testing the National Labor Relations 
Act. The first case accepted in- 
volves companies either admittedly 
in interstate commerce or in busi- 
ness so closely affecting it as to 
raise the presumption that they are 
in it. These are transportation com- 
panies and the Associated Press. 

The cases accepted last week all 
involve manufacturing companies 
materials from 
other States and ship their products 
across State lines. The balance of 
precedents is admitted to be un- 
favorable to the Government in 
these cases, although the Depart- 
ment of Justice is hopeful of im- 
pressing on the court the value of 
two precedents that they say point 
the other way. The all-important 
question is, do these businesses di- 
rectly affect interstate commerce as 


| the Court defines it? If they do, the 

| Labor Board’s authority is expected 
to be upheld. Otherwise it is ex- 

| pected to be restricted within much 

| narrower limits than the Board has 
heretofore recognized. 


THE SHIPPING STRIKE 


The maze of conflicts which add 
up into the shipping strike on Amer- 
ica’s seaboard proceeded without 
definite progress toward settlement 
last week. 

On the West Coast, where the 
conflict began, an easing of tension 
was seen in the decision of strikers 
to permit unloading of perishable 
merchandise and allow strike-bound 
ships to proceed to their home ports. 
The unions agreed also to reopen 
negotiations but adhered strictly to 
their original demands—control of 
hiring halls and payment of over- 
time wages in cash instead of hav- 
ing working hours leveled out over a 
period of time in such a way that 
no bonus is collected for lengthen- 


| ing working time. 


On the Eastern and Gulf Coasts, 
the sympathetic strikes were cneng- 


| ing their character, becoming inde- 


pendent conflicts with a revision of 
the present agreement as an ob- 


jective. One point demanded is an 
| increase of wage levels to the scales 


Employers | 


paid on the West Coast. 

Strikers are the rank and file 
workers, who allege that their lead- 
ers, the officers of the International 
Seamen’s Union, had “sold out” to 
the employers in making the pres- 
ent agreements, which expire at the 
end of next year. Efforts were made 
to have the courts in New York in- 
vestigate alleged payment made to 
some officers by shipping companies 
and to have an accounting made of 
union funds. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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The Tide of 
World Affairs 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


government and nation from 
peace to war, perhaps overnight.” 

The preceding day the Prime 
Minister had been forced to defend 
his Government’s rearming program 
from a vigorous attack by Winston 
Churchill, wartime Minister of Muni- 
tions, for its inadequacy and bad ad- 
ministration. Even laborites criti- 
cized the slowness in enlargement 
of the air force. 

The German Navy Yearbook pub- 
lished on November 10 revealed that 
Germany has more than 150,000 tons 
of fighting ships under construction, 
including the first aircraft carriers 
that the Reich has ever built. 

x* * 
TRUGGLE FOR MADRID.—With 
Europe arming to the point 
where it is ready to jump at the first 
gun, the Spanish situation continues 
to hold potentialities for a casus 
belli. 

General Franco with his Moorish 
troops and foreign legionnaires are 
still pounding at the gates of Madrid, 
but the loyalist defenders are show- 
ing a stubborn resistance recaptur- 
ing the important air base of Geta- 
fex and the Casa de Campo area. In- 
surgent air ralds on the Capital are 
met with fierce air defense by the 
government forces. Fresh Catalon- 
ians recruits have joined the Madrid 
defenders. 

Guatemala has recognized the 
rebel Junta of General Franco. 

Meantime, the Spanish Govern- 
ment had established itself at 
Valencia. 


ue 


x* * 
7ASCIST BLOC?—Some progress 
appeared to be made during the 
week in strengthening international 
anti-communist lines on the Conti- 
ment. 

Italy’s traveling Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano, achieved by his visit 
to Austria what amounts to that 
state’s as well as Hungary’s recogni- 
tion of King Victor Emmanuel as 
Emperor of Ethiopia. In return 
Austria received an increase by 
some 50 per cent in the tariff prefer- 
ence which it already enjoys on ex- 
ports to Italy, more than off-setting 
the disadvantage of:the recent de- 
valuation of the lira. Both Italy 
and Austria aligned themselves with 
Hungary’s demands for the right to 
rearm. 

Notes.—Tension between China 
and Japan has shifted from Nan- 
king and Shanghai to the province 
of Suiyuan “gateway to China’s vast 
northwest” where Mongol and ‘Man- 
chukuoan forces are said to be in- 
vading Chinese territory. 

The Blum Ministry has been under 
attack in the French Chamber of 
Deputies for the war record of In- 
terior Minister Salengro, its neutral- 
ity position with regard to Spain, 
and its armament policy. 

The delegates to the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva ac- 
cepted on November 13 an invitation 
from President Roosevelt to hold an 
International Textile Conference in 
Washington next spring. 

Il Duce on November 13 decided to 
abolish existing Italian courts and 
substitute in their place state com- 
mittees. At the same time he social- 
ized the legal profession. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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5. Lines of Applicants Seeking Jobs 


J ah Pe ike 
United States News Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


Behind the Scenes 
Of Social Security 


SET UP an “old-age pension 
shop” capable of serving some 
twenty-six million people is the job 
Uncle Sam has created for himself. 
With the “grand opening” sched- 
uled for Jan. 1, 1937, just about a 
month and a half away, it might 
prove interesting to see just what is 
taking place behind the doors of the 
Social Security Board, the official 
Federal agency authorized to admin- 
ister the task which makes the World 
War draft and the recent soldier’s 
bonus payment look like child’s play. 
Within a stone’s throw of the gin- 
ger-breadish appearing State De- 
partment Building are the cramped 
quarters of the Social Security Board 
(Photo No. 1). 

The work of the Board is pretty well 
decentralized. States and their laws, 
regions and their industries, people 
and their standards make for differ- 
ent sets of conditions to be faced. As 
a result, there have been established 
twelve regional offices, designed not 
only for facilitating the administra- 
tion of the program but also in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. 
As a preliminary step in placing the 
federal old-age benefit section of the 
social security act in operation, fifty- 
six field offices have also been estab- 
lished. 

Spearhead of the Social Security 
Board is the service which seeks to 
clarify for the public its questions, its 
puzzling conceptions (Photo No. 2). 
And, officials say, the public is asking 
questions, thousands every day. Of- 
fices of the Social Security Board echo 
to two thousand personal visits and 
phone calls every day. By post come 
another thousand questions. In the 
New York City office of the Board 
there was one day in which two thou- 
sand questioners telephoned for in- 
formation. 


QUESTIONS BY THOUSANDS 

To answer the public the Board is 
sending out thousands of pamphlets 
and simply written explanations. 
(Phote No. 3.) A start has already 
been made in using the motion pic- 
ture theatre as a medium for infor- 
mation. on the workings of the pro- 
gram, 

As a result the volume of mail 
handled through the Board is av- 
eraging more than 110,000 pieces ev- 
ery week. In the course of one month 
the volume of mail routed out of the 
Washington office of the Board has 
more than trebled (Photo No. 4). 

To facilitate the Job of letting the 
public know what it is all about, ar- 
rangements have been made with 
trade and industrial organizations 
and with chambers of commerce, to 
act as mediums of information. 
Through these channels it is possible 
for the Board to reach groups it 
might not otherwise be able to con- 
tact. In addition, officials of the 
Board speak before industrial, trade 
and community groups, either to clear 
the way for a better understanding 
of the program, or to bring to the 
groups up-to-the-minute information 
on the progress of the social] security 
program. 


JOBS IN THE MAKING 

Gearing a machine to such a task 
as faces the Board requires a well 
staffed force of workers. Although 
the Board has been in operation for 
more than a year, its staff at present 
numbers approximately 1,282, includ- 
ing employes in the field, numbering 
122. About 90 per cent of all the 
Board’s employes are drawn directly 
from Civil Service registers. The re- 
maining 10 per cent are classified as 
experts and must be qualified by the 
Civil Service. Daily these facts must 
be explained to long queues of job 
seekers (Photo No. 5). However, in- 
terviews are never denied. 

All of these forces contained in the 
Special Security Board’s organization 
are driving toward one red-letter day 
—January 1. On that date, the Board 
will begin its collection of a two per 
cent tax on the nation’s pay rolls; 
one-half to be paid by the workers, 
the other half to come from the em- 
ployers. This joint levy is scheduled 
to increase to a joint six per cent tax 
by 1949. 

Aiding in the drive are some 45,000 
post offices which this week will begin 
the distribution of applications to em- 
ployers which when answered will pave 
the way for the distribution of workers 
applications for identification tags. 

With the issuance of the identifi- 
cation tags and their account num- 
bers for life, the first hurdle will be 
cleared in what administration offi- 
cials see as the start of a monthly 
income for life, payable to millions 
of workers when they retire at the 
age of 65, the amount of their pen- 
sion based on their previous wage 
records. 

DEREK Fox. 
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aste improved, shell strong and _per- 
fect. Superior eggs—and more of them— 
because the poultry raiser has systematically 
treated his flock with ultraviolet light. 
More and better milk, healthier cows, a 
bacteria count—also the result of 
These are benefits 
which are passed on to you in the form of 
better-quality food products. 
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Superior vegetables for your table—earlier, 
sturdier plants are produced by electric 
sterilization and heating of the soil. Incan- 
descent lighting stimulates and controls 
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In these movements General Electric is co- 
operating with many agricultural labora- 
tories and farm experts. Some of these 
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without earlier G-E research, for from the 
Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, came 
the necessary tools for investigation and 
application of its results. 
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| Little did I 
| year after I started on Executive Manage- 


Little Did I Dream .. . 
dream that in less than one 


ment training I would be called upon, 
through the death of one in our oganiza- 
tion, to shoulder the responsibilities I am 
now assuming. The help I received from 
this training gave me enough confidence 
to go ahead with the job... and if I 
had not beén prepared I would have joined 
the army of unemployed over a year ago. 
—D. J. D., Toledo, Ohio. 


Everlastingly New . . 


|I have gained great profit and pleasure 
| from the intensive study I have made of 


the entire training. It is one of the most 
potent influences in my business life, and 
I am constantly re-reading and referring 
to it. The completion of my study of this 
course will never be, for it is everlastingly 
new and far-reaching in its field. 

J. H. P. G., Spokane, Wash 


Already Promoted .. . 
Your training in Executive Management 
has certainly helped me with my work, as 
have recently been promoted to Local 
Manager of the company Surely, if 
one-fourth of a course can help me this 
much, then other studies should be a 
wonderful and worthwhile investment, 
financially as well as mentally. 
—W. K. L., Aberdeen, Miss. 
Two Promotions—50% Salary 
Increase .. . 
During the past two years especially, my 
LaSalle training has fitted me for the ad- 
ditional responsibilities I have been given. 
From superintendent I was made assist- 
ant to the general manager, and later 
given the management of sales. When I 
tell you that my salary has increased by 
exactly 50% since I enrolled—and this dur- 
ing a ‘severe slowing up in general business 
activity—you will understand why I would 


| not take $1,000 for what I have learned 
| from the study of LaSalle’s Executive Man- 


agement course. 
—B. P., San Francisco, Cal. 
Company Enrolls Its Executives .. . 
Your Executive Management texts conven- 
office—very helpful 


jently located in my 

for frequent, authoritative reference. We 
| are now conducting in addition to our reg- 
ular company training pri im, @ post- 


graduate group in your course. 
J. F. M., Porwand, Oregon 
Assisiant to President 


| Increased Earnings Each Year of 


Depression . . . 

Your Executive Training responsible for my 
having increased my earnings each year 
despite depression and very keen competi- 


tion 
H. H. K., Worcester, Mass. 


Advisory Reports Valuable .. . 

Looking over some Special Advisory Re- 
ports made by you on my business prob- 
lems several years ago—I find their fore- 
casts and recommendations ring true to- 
day. In fact following the information in 
one of these reports has been of value in 
money and prestige that even I cannot 


fully estimate 
R. C. B., Racine, Wis 
Confidence and Ability .. . 


Promoted from ranks to manager—your 
training has given me confidence and abil- 
ity to put concrete plans before directors 














and get them accepted 
‘ Ww 





J. C., Victoria, B. C., Canada 
















OP men and men 
I nearing the top 
in business to- 
day, are being re- 
ticketed. Some up — 
many down—not a few, 
OUT. One-time earners of 
six figures have gone to five— 
to four. Ten-thousand-dollar in- 
comes have shrunk to seven—to three 
—or to nothing. Still others, however, in 
the midst of the excitement are being 
marked UP. . . . $3,000 climbing to $5,- 
000 . . . $5,000 blossoming into $8,000. 
And where does all this tag-day sort- 
ing of the fittest find YOU? Rated up? 
Down? Or just stuck at the same old 
figure of years ago? If the latter—if to- 
day you're not “on the up” in earnings— 
something vitally serious to think about 
confronts you: as to wity, in these times 
when most incomes are tagged down, 
some men are being ticketed for definite 
and desirable advancement. 


Mark-Up Is on “5S M Men” 


Actually, the prizes of prompt promo- 
tion, bigger responsibility and more pay, 
are going today to certain individuals on 
the same basis that time has always 
awarded them. The basis of competent, 
all-round, executive ability. 

“But,” you may say, “I thought this 
was the day of the specialist—the man 
who is master of one particular thing, an 
authority in his field?” 

So it is. In Business now, as always, 
the specialist is invaluable. But—the 
highest-powered, highest-paid specialist 
of all is the man who has only begun 
when he has mastered to the last detail 
his own job or his own department... 
the man who, having won recognition as 
the best in his particular work, has not 
stopped there, but has acquired a price- 
less knowledge of ALL the jobs and de- 
partments in his organization, combined 
with a keen grasp of their relationships 
both to his specific duties and to business 
and industry as a whole. In short—the 
executive knowledge of the “5 M man” 
whose training in men, methods, mate- 
rials, money and markets, and their 
mastery, qualifies him for management! 


Why “Knowing the Job” Isn't Enough 


Take yourself: your present work. Per- 
haps you've mastered all its duties; in 
that sense are already a “specialist.” 
Technically you may know your job to its 


It's Tag Time 


in Business! 
How Are YOU Being Ticketed? 


limit. But has that fact aligned you for 
promotion to those best-paid executive 
positions of general manager, sales man- 
ager, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
comptroller, assistant to the president, or 
president, that lie ahead? 

The answer is obvious! The thing 
needed is exactly that for lack of which, 
in these test-times of new legislation, re- 
trenchment, reorganization and competi- 
tion, mark-downs have come to so many, 
Namely: the need for all-round man- 
agement knowledge covering the entire 
field of Business. 


LaSalle Training Can Put YOU 
In the Mark-Up Class 


Precisely that kind of knowledge—em- 
bodying the lifetime experience of Amet- 
ica’s leading executives, summarized, or- 
ganized and compactly presented for 
practical use on the job as fast as it is 
acquired through home study—is avail- 
able to you in LaSalle’s EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT training. 

Every week, many modest-income men 
and women, alert to this need for prep- 
aration in the fundamental principles, 
practices and policies of modern Busi- 
ness, are turning to this training as the 
one logical way OUT of humdrum rou- 
tine into the high-price-tag “zone of 
promotion.” Quotations at the left are 
typical of thousands of letters in LaSalle 
files, voicing their writers’ enthusiasm as 
students—and their rewards on the job. 


Investigate ! 


How long you survive these tag-day ac- 
tivities in Business . . . whether you ar- 
rive near or at the top, and by what 
route is entirely your own affair. 
This much, however, is so true that no 
ambitious individual can escape it: the 
price of opportunity is preparation. The 
opportunity that finds you untrained 
and unready to capitalize it is no oppor- 
tunity—for YOU. Yet opportunities this 
year will be the finest and most numer- 
ous in a decade—and the men and wo- 
men they mark up will be those who can 
accept executive management oppor- 
tunity because they have trained for it! 

Fill in the coupon below and secure 
full particulars of this training without 
obligation. We will send a timely and 
intensely interesting booklet on the 
subject, whose startling facts you should 
KNOW. 


Executive Management Institute 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 11348-A, 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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new free booklet, 
MODERN EXECUTIVE,” which outlines your ex- 
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She’s the woman for whom engineers have designed and 
built the new motor cars. She’s the woman who will appre- 
ciate the safety, comfort, beauty and all the other especially 
feminine advantages of the 1937 models, in addition to 


their he-man qualities. 


She’s one of thousands of such women in New York, 
greatest of all automobile markets. Smart, intelligent, 
modern, she finds ample time for social and sports affairs 
and needs a car for her personal activities and for the 
efficient running of a well-ordered home. Her influence 


on the selection of a car often is the deciding factor. 


To be successful, automobile advertising in New York must 
accomplish several things. It must reach the woman as 
well as the man. And it must be selective, concentrating 
upon those families which not only need a car, but have 
the means to buy and maintain one. The Sun is a productive 
car-selling medium because it is bought principally by 
men in the late afternoon, read by them on the way home 
and then carried into the home where it also reaches the 


women and the other members of the family. 


The Sun’s effectiveness is indicated by the large number of 
important automobile advertisers who use it year after 
year and its leadership in automotive advertising among 


New York evening newspapers. 
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[ARLY in the political cam- 

paign the Rev. Charles E, 
Coughlin promised that unless 
his Union party polled nine 
million votes, he would discon- 
tinue the radio broadcasts on 
politics and economics that he 
has been making for the last 
ten years. True to his word, 
the Royal Oak, Mich., radio 
priest went on the air with his 
valedictory four days after 
election. His address, in full 
text, follows: 


The opportunity of presenting 
the following thoughts to the radio 
audience of America has been long 
anticipated and is highly wel- 
comed. As a result of what I am 
about to say, a few hearts will be 
saddened, many thousands of others 
will be elated and the vast major- 
ity, I presume, will remain totally 
indifferent, not even speculating as 
to what the outcome will mean for 
America in general or for the Cath- 
olic church in particular. 

Before entering into my subject 
too seriously, permit me to reveal 
my personal, postmortem views on 
the recent presidential election, in- 
sofar as those views have, at least, 
an indirect bearing on the main 
body of this address. 

The recent election gave birth to 

a new political slogan for America, 
which reads: “As Maine goes, so 
goes Vermont!” Only two 
meagerly populated States failed to 
cast their electoral ballots for Mr. 
Roosevelt. As a result, a one-party 
form of government has been es- 
tablished in America. The Repub- 
lican party and its philosophy of 
rugged individualism have gone 
forever. A new party composed 
partly of Democrats, of Socialists, 
of Communists, of Progressives and 
of Farmer-Laborites has been es- 
tablished under the banner of the 
New Deal. 
* When we consider that more than 
85 per cent of our newspapers were 
opposed to the re-election of Mr. 
Roosevelt, it is also apparent that 
the editorial influence of news- 
papers has suffered a tremendous 
deflation. 


ANALYZING THE RESULTS 


It is not difficult to analyze the 
results of the presidential election. 
In one respect it was & vote against 
Mr. Landon, together with his color- 
less personality, his platitudinous 
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FATHER COUGHLIN'S FAREWELL: HIS ELECTION VIEWS 
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'Veéile Shows United States Has Turned From Its 
Old Form of Government, He Says 


philosophy and his awkward presen- 
tation and appeal. In another re- 
spect it was a vote against the om- 
niscient Literary Digest, whose pre- 
election prophecy not only startled 
millions of Americans, but decided 
them, at all costs, to vote against a 
return of the Old Deal. 

More importantly, it was a vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt, whose pleasant per- 
sonality and masterful presentation 


| of stimulating promises magnetized 


millions of voters. Three million 
men, who were idle under Hoover 
and who are now working for the 
New Deal government, demonstrated 
their gratitude at the ballot box. So 
did three million other laborers who 
had found their way back to fac- 
tories, to mills and to industrial pur- 
suits of every kind. So did several 
million other citizens who were 


| either directly or indirectly recipi- 


ents of Government dole which the 


| Old Deal had refused to dispense. 


| sweeping victory gained by 


These beneficiaries of the New Deal 
established the most positive rea- 
son why an 11 million plurality was 
pyramided for the reelection of the 
President. 

This is not a full analysis of the 


New Dealocrats. Nevertheless, 
satisfies all the curiosity which I 
have at the present moment to 
spend upon the subject. 


| A PERSONAL VICTORY 


What will be the outcome of this 
election? To me it appears that to 
Mr. Roosevelt has been given the 
power of a dictator if he wishes to 
be one. The three hundred or more 
Congressmen who rode to victory 


| with him should be humble enough 
| to realize that they are only flies 


on the chariot wheel. That the peo- 
ple did not vote for them is mani- 
fest. Ballots were marked for the 
Democratic party, generally speak- 
ing, and for Mr. Roosevelt specifi- 


| cally speaking. As an evidence of 
| this, may I cite one instance which 


occurred in the city of Detroit in 
reference to a candidate for an of- 
fice other than that of Congress- 


| man. This candidate was a proven 


member of the Black Legion. Be- 
cause he was running on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket he was swept to vic- 
tory on a wave of Catholic, Negro 
and Jewish votes. 


the | 


it | 





In a hundred other instances too 
numerous to relate, it is ascertain- 
able that the citizens were voting 
for Mr. Roosevelt and not for the 
thousand and one barnacles who 
attached themselves to the keel of 
his boat. It was a purely Roosevelt 
vote whereby the citizens of the 
United States either intentionally 
or unintentionally created a po- 
tential dictator. 

If the last Congress was recog- 
nized as a rubber stamp Congress, 
the same description will apply 
more correctly to the present Con- 
gress. Once more the unelected 
brain trust will draw up the laws. 
Once more the President will sub- 
mit these laws to Congress and need 
not even trouble himself to desig- 
nate them as pieces of “must legis- 
lation.” Both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate need not 
fear castigation from the press of 
the nation, because a mandate has 
been given to Mr. Roosevelt by the 
people to carry on all the activities 
which characterized the first ad- 
ministration. 

Thus, despite all the noisy oppo- 
sition coming from the discredited 
newspapers and from other sources, 
I foresee the revival of the NRA and 
the AAA. I envision America’s en- 
trance into the World Court either 
directly or indirectly. I foretell an 
amendment to the Constitution as 
drafted by the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. 


PREDICTS NEW NRA AND AAA 
I prophesy that the people of the 
United States will stand squarely 


| behind Mr. Roosevelt as long as he 
| stands squarely behind the promises 


whieh he has made. He is the hero 
of the hour. His program of at- 


suffer no contradiction. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the Amer- 
ican people have suspended the old 
pattern of their democratic form of 
Government. 

Today, our citizens are following 
the trend so well marked in other 
nations insofar as they care less 
and less for a government of law 
and more and more for a govern- 
ment by a strong leader. 

Constitutions, congresses, parlia- 
ments, traditions, hoary heroes and 
ancient institutions—all these be- 
long entirely to yesterday. Amer- 
ica has decided to live in the sun- 
shine of today, careless of the 
storms which will rumble tomorrow. 


| The one-party government which 


the voters have created is definitely 
in the hands of one man, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Whether or not I am correct in 
the above observation remains to be 
seen. I close my remarks on this sub- 
ject by stating that Mr. Roosevelt 
cannot remain as Mr. Roosevelt if, 
recognizing Congress as the Con- 
stitution created it, he permits 
Congress to fulfil its legal func- 
tions untrameled and unobstructed. 


POLICY OF THE NUS] 

I also owe to this audience an 
explanation of the attitude of the 
National Union towards this New 


| Deal Administration. 


As is well known, the National Un- 
ion, while agreeing with many of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policies and objec- 
tives, nevertheless differs basically 
with his financial and industrial 
philosophy. The National Union will 
continue to differ with the Presi- 
dent’s method of obtaining money 


| and with his outmoded policy of 
| pay-while-you-workism for labor. 


| tacking the economic royalists evi- | 


dently has attracted many millions 


low him along the highway of ro- 
mance as today he stands before the 


| world as a new St. George, prepared 


to slay the dragon. 

Ah! But the poetry which sur- 
rounds the St. George oftentimes 
melts into gibberish prose before the 
noonday light of reality! Ah! But 
the people, Mr. Roosevelt, are often- 
times. found to be fickle! ; 


My final observation of the ef- 


fects of the presidential election will 


of followers who are willing to fol- | xpressing any opposition. 


Nevertheless, the National Union 
has calmly decided to refrain from 
Forth- 


| with it is adopting a policy of silence 
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towards this New Deal Administra- 
tion. It will neither praise nor con- 
demn. It will neither criticize favor- 
ably nor unfavorably. As far as the 
National Union is concerned, Mr. 


Roosevelt may go to the extreme left | 


or to the extreme right and not one 
official word will be uttered by its 
¢ ny . Ft. we ‘ 
The people have spoken definitely 
and precisely, It is our business as 


ae 


good Americans and as members of | 
the National Union to abide by the: 


will of the people even though the 
fate of America hangs in the bal- 
ance, even though socialism or com- 
munism will be the result of this 
silence. 


WITHHOLDING CRITICISM 

In a moment I shall explain the 
reason for this policy which we are 
hereby adopting. But, first, let me 
press as clearly and as calmly as I 
possibly can this thought: If the 
members of the National Union who 
have opposed Mr. Roosevelt so stren- 
uously are willing to hoid their si- 
lence and refrain from criticism, is 
it not logical to expect the 25 mil- 
lion voters—the laborers, the farm- 
ers, the professional men, both lay 
and clerical, and the industrialists 
who have openly supported Mr. 
Roosevelt to accept graciously what- 
soever the future holds out for them 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion. 

And, now, for the motives which 
determined our policy of silence: 
The National Union, as a result of 
this Presidential election, is thor- 








many. I recognize that they have 
not deserted the 16 principles. I 
am humble enough to admit that 
their desertion has been a personal 
affair in so far as they preferred to 


| follow the leadership of someone 
| who is more capable, more compe- 


tent to give them bread and butter, 
shelter and clothing, than am I. 

, Many times I have said that I am 
not important but that the princi- 
ples which I uphold are important. 
Now that this statement is fully 
borne out, I shall fulfill the promise 


| which I made at the Cleveland con- 


vention. Thus, I am hereby with- 


drawing from all radio activity in | 


the best interests of all the people. 


| I am doing this without attempting 


to offer a single alibi, thereby prov- 
ing that my promise is better than 
my bond. 


ELEMENTS OF OPPOSITION 

From a personal viewpoint, this 
procedure is for my own best in- 
terests. It was never a pleasurable 
thing to be a target for all the slings 
and arrows of calumny, of jealousy, 
of libel and vituperation which con- 
stantly were leveled at my person, 
especially by those who were unable 
to attack either the principles which 
I propounded or the facts which I 
made manifest. 

However, I ask you to believe me 
when I tell you that I hold not even 
a small degree of animosity towards 
any one individual of them. I am 
Sensible enough to understand how 
easily ill report is both circulated 
and believed. And I am priestly 
enough to recognize that if they 
have persecuted Christ and the 
saints, who were blameless, I could 
not hope to escape who so often 
have been blameworthy. 

To complete my record I hereby 
remind you of the four main objec- 
tives for which the National Union 
was established. They were, and 
still are, to preserve Christianity, 


| to oppose communism, to purify 


modern capitalism and to safeguard 
democracy. 
In pursuing these objectives I 


know that I have stirred up the cap- 


tains of industry against me; I suc- 
ceeded in regimenting all politicians 
to oppose me. More than all that— 
and this will always remain a mys- 
tery to me—I have so aroused the 
clergy and the well-to-do laity of my 
own Church that they have attacked 
me, sometimes openly and some- 
times secretly, thereby throwing in- 
to consternation the members of the 
Catholic Church. 


| pit. 





+ 





Need I tell you the story of the 
Catholic clergy in Mexico—their for- 
mer apathy, and their former in- 
dolence? Need I rehearse for you 
the story of the clergy in Spain 
which gloried, perhaps, in traditions 
but which did not have courage to 
fight the very causes which emptied 
the churches? Oh, no! Rather than 
be responsible for a house being di- 
vided against itself, I prefer to per- 
mit my erstwhile clerical critics to 
pursue the objectives which I pur- 
sued and to accept the responsibility 
which formerly I was willing to 
share. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMUNISM 


Fellow clergymen, may God bless 
everyone of you! May each one of 
you recognize that you cannot kill 
communism by castigating commu- 
nists. I still believe as does the Head 
of our Church that you must remove 
the causes which create communists 
—the exploitation of the poor, the 
concentration of wealth—those two 
things which Pius XI has termed 
“irresistible” unless first of all, says 
he, there shall pass out of existence 
‘he private control of money and of 
credit. 

Oh, a priest’s place is in the pul- 
But oftentimes he must leave 


| the ninety and nine and go after the 


| 


| place is in the brambles. 
| priest’s place is with the poor. Then 


one that is lost. Then a priest’s 


Then a 


a priest’s place is that of the good 
shepherd who goes forth to meet 
the wolves and destroy them lest 
they destroy his flock. Be it the pul- 
pit or be it the brambles where you 
find yourselves, stand together, fear- 
less of the erticism coming from the 
rich parishioners, fearless of the ef- 
fect which your preachments will 
have upon your collection basket. 
These things I speak in a spirit of 
fraternal charity as I call to your 
minds the progress of communism. 

Tonight I see communism success- 


—Mexico, Spain, Socialistic France, 


| Greek Catholic Russia. Tonight I am 
| fearful for America even though 
| Mr. Roosevelt has disavowed com- 


munists. The Browders and Dubin- 
skys still continue to support him to 
the last because in his portfolio of 
policies they scented the radical 


| propositions so dear to the heart of 
| Moscow. 


Thus, insofar as I have been im- 
pelled by a promise to withdraw 
from the airways the responsibility 
of removing the causes which are 


creating communitsts in America 
now rests especially upon the shoul- 
ders of my clerical critics both high 
and low. The Church shall not be 
divided against herself. 

My fellow citizens, I do not wish 
to leave in your minds any incorrect 
impression. If I have fought the in- 
ternational bankers and their men- 
ial servants; if I have opposed the 
venal politicians who have placed 
partyism above patriotism; if I have 
found fault with the subsidized press 
which never in its history campaign- 
ed for an annual wage for labor; if 
I have criticized the cruel exploita- 
tion on the part of industry, I re- 
joice in having participated in all 
these activities. Not one charge do 
I recant. 

I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion on my fellow members of the 
National Union that I am bitter to- 
ward you. I still love every one of 
you for the kindly feelings which 


| you have held toward me. Some day 


when your common appeal will de- 
mand it and when circumstances 
will permit; some day when there is 
unanimity among the leaders of 
Christianity, then I will be glad to 
serve you in whatsoever capacity I 
can. It is better both for you and 
for me, for the country I love and 
for the country I serve and the 
church I love for me to be forgotten 


| for the moment. 


| “CONSCIENCE IS CLEAR” 


; impression 


Lastly, I do not wish to leave the 
that either my own 
Bishop or his superiors at Rome 
have had anything to do with the 
decision which I am making tonight, 
This afternoon I told my Bishop 
what I am telling you now. His 


| stout heart was sadened because of 
| my decision. This decision will come 
| aS a Shock, not only to Bishop Galla- 


| even a soldier would glory. 


gher but to every other clergyman, 
both here and abroad. 


Thus, my conscience is clearer, I 


ful especially in Catholic countries | have fought a fight as a soldier. As 


a soldier I was forced to use meth- 
ods on the battle field in which not 
The 
fight is not lost, even though the 
battle has not been gained. Some 
more capable, more eloquent and 
more efficient leader will rise up to 
inspire you and defend you and in- 
struct you—one whom I trust you will 


| not desert even when a crisis arises, 


Personally, I have worked to the 
best of my ability. I believe that I 
can say before my God tonight that 
I expended my talents to the best 

[Continued on Page 21.] 

















oughly discredited in the face of the | 



























ness whatsoever to the unfaithful | 


tremendous vote of confidence 
which Mr. Roosevelt obtained. 
Therefore, our organization hereby 
ceases to be active. 

I do not mean that its charter is 
being withdrawn. I do not mean 
that its 16 principles are being 
abandoned. I do not mean that the 
Board of Trustees or I, its president, 
are attempting to deliver a death 
stroke. I simply mean that after it 


has borne the heats and the bur- | 
dens of the day, it is high time for | 


the National Union to retire, 
sleep. 

Of the millions of members of the 
National Union who pledged to sup- 
port its endorsed candidates be- 
cause they pledged to support our 
principles, I regret to announce 
that less than 10 per cent of the 
National Union members lived up to 
their promises, 

Last November, if you recollect, I 
warned this radio audience that it 
was humanly improbable that the 
majority of our members would re- 
main loyal. 


QUITTING THE RADIO 

However, this is no time to shed 
tears when the inevitable and the 
expected has happened. The cold 
fact stands stark before us! Un- 
der pressure and when faced with 
a crucial test the vast majority of 
the members of the National Union 
took advantage of their preroga- 
tive to desert. While I congratulate 
the faithful few, I hold no bitter- 


to 

































“There's so much Aluminum in the earth 


it ought to be Dirt Cheap” 


Whenever we hear a statement like that, we are reminded 
of another familiar metal, which offers an interesting com- 


parison with aluminum. 


Did you ever hear anybody say, “Gold is so easy to 


extract, 7# ought to be dirt cheap”’? 


Gold is easy to produce, 
because it is usually found as 
free, metallic gold. A pan and 
some water in the hands of a 
solitary prospector is a com- 
plete gold factory. But the 
difficulty with gold is to find it. 

The difficulty with alumi- 
num is to extract it. 

You don’t have to search 
for aluminum. It is the most abundant metal in the earth’s 
crust. There is aluminum in every claybank. But not 
metallic aluminum. Always, it is in some form of chemical 
compound. If it did occur as free metal, as does gold, 
such abundance would make aluniinum cheap enough 


—-— 








for paving blocks. 

Even when rich deposits 
are found, the job of unscram- 
bling the aluminum com- 
pounds concocted by nature 
is complex, tedious, and 
costly. Scientists worked for 
sixty years to find anyeconomi- 
cally practicable way of doing 
it, before young Charles 
Martin Hall hit upon the 
present electrolytic method. 





trical energy. 


of today. 





The comparative cheap- 
ness of aluminum is em- 
hasized by the fact that, 
ecause of natural light- 
ness, one pound of alumi- 
num is 3 times as big as 
one pound of almost any 
other common metal, 

Obviously we want to see more aluminum used. We 
recognize that there are just two fundamental ways to 
do this: by working hard in laboratory and factory to 
make aluminum lower in price; by working hard in 
laboratory and factory to make aluminum more useful, 

Such is our basic program. We believe it is 
intelligent self-interest, because its foundation is 
a profit earned by benefiting the public generally. 


It requires 9 toms of raw materials to make 1 ton of 
aluminum. These materials include bauxite (the most 
commonly used ore of aluminum), coal, soda ash, lime- 
stone, fluorspar, cryolite, petroleum coke, and pitch, to 
name only the principal ones. 

To complete the process there are used, also, 22,000 
cubic feet of gas, and 24,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 


Fifty years of scientific research and practical experi- 
mentation have gone into finding ways and means of 
putting these essentials together more efficiently, in order 
to reduce the price of aluminum. In those fifty years the 
price of ingot aluminum 
has been lowered from $8 
a pound to its 20 cent level 
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Speeding the Tempo 
Of Business Recovery 


HE tempo of events affecting busi- 
ness continues to gather speed 
uuw that politics is out of the way. 
Dividend announcements, some of 
them sensational, fill the air. Wage 
increases and bonuses are becoming 


the fashion. 
All signs points to a Christmas 
trade surpassing any since 1928. 
Estimates of unemployment are 
dropping rapidly with an unofficial 
figure of 8,500,000 for October. 


Mr. Roosevelt is letting it be known that he 
counts on an unusual amount of labor-supported 
legislation from the new Congress. 

Ways are considered to revive the wage and hour 
provisions of NRA, with Federal licensing of all 
interstate business, use of the taxing power, and a 
possible amendment to the Constitution, all under 
discussion. 

There is a hurried brushing up of credit and 
speculation control powers lodged in the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Treasury. 


PAY ROLL TAXES AND THE BUDGET 

Budget discussions are leading to suggestions 
that pay roll taxes, if not checked by the courts, 
will produce enough cash to permit something like 
a balance in the cash income and the cash outgo 
of the Treasury during the next fiscal year. This 
still would leave a paper deficit. 

The Social Security Board is moving ahead with 
plans for registering 3,500,000 employers and 26,- 
000,000 workers between now and January 1. 

Supreme Court action upset a gross sales tax pro- 
vision in the Iowa chain store tax law, while at- 
tack was opened on legality of the Robinson-Pat- 
man law against price discounts. 

Significance of these rapid-fire developments? 

Principally, in the official view, these events sug- 
gest a coming period of change that will involve 
even more direct supervision of business and 
finance by the Federal Government. 


Passing Around the Profits 


Causes and Expected Results From 
Increased Dividends and Wages 


VOTES had hardly been counted in the election 

that returned President Roosevelt to the White 
House with record popular and electoral college 
majorities before: 

1. An unprecedented wave of dividend announce- 
ments swept through industry promising to release 
huge amounts of cash to stockholders before 
Christmas. 

2. The steel industry, sections of the automobile 
industry, parts of the oil industry and a large num- 
ber of other employing groups offered wage in- 
creases or bonuses to workers. 

Why the sudden action? Was it an election 
celebration or a surge of generosity? 

Not necessarily. Rather, officials say, its main 
inspiration is hidden in the new surtax on the un- 
distributed portion of corporation income. 

By paying money to stockholders and wage earn- 
ers corporations can limit their tax payments to 
a levy ranging from 8 to 15 per cent. If they re- 
tained those earnings they would be called upon in 
addition to pay a surtax ranging from 7 to 27 per 
cent. The combined tax on total income in that 
case might reach more than 31 per cent. 


WHERE TREASURY PROFITS 

Then, does the Government lose through the dis- 
tributions of 1936 income that now are being made? 

Instead, it expects to gain to the extent of at 
least $400,000,000 through taxation of the dividend 
payments as income in the hands of individuals. 

When the money is paid out through wages, in- 
Stead of dividends, it expects to gain through in- 
come taxes on the earnings of individuals who 
profit from the spending of the wage earners. And, 
to protect itself against a lag between spending by 
individuals and income taxation, it counts on the 
base corporation income tax of from 8 to 15 per 
cent, applied on all net taxable business earnings, 
to yield a big return. 

But is there not some chance that this surtax 
feature of the new tax law may be amended by 
Congress in a way to relieve corporations of some 
of the burden before paying time in March? 

President Roosevelt told newspaper men on No- 
vember 10 that he saw no prospect of amendment 
to ease the existing law as applied to 1936 income 
because the Government needs the money. He 
would not comment about the future, but it is 
known that his leading advisers oppose making 
more than minor concessions of a kind that would 
make debt retirement easier for small corporations. 


UPSURGE OF EARNINGS 

Income prospects of the Federal Government— 
and something of the reason for the large special 
dividends by corporations—are revealed in part by 
the latest report of the National City Bank on cor- 
poration earnings for the first nine months of 1936. 

This bank’s compilation showed that 245 corpora- 
tions, whose third quarter reports are available, 
showed net profits, less deficits, amounting to about 
$792,000,000 as compared with $485,000,000 for the 
same period a year ago—a gain of 63.3 per cent, 
and a return of 10.1 per cent on net worth. 

Point is made of the fact that this report reflects 
only a trend and covers but one segment of in- 
dustry. 

Yet the volume of profits leads Treasury experts 
to conclude that their estimates of 1936 income tax 
revenue were low. 

Then is revenue the sole object of the new sur- 
tax on undistributed corporation income? 

If the truth be known, tnuse who most strongly 
advocated the tax which now shows results in the 
form of rapid-fire special dividends, saw in it also 
a method that would force corporation earnings 
into channels of trade through individual spending 
of dividends while less was retained in the form of 
corporation savings. 

The admitted tendency is to keep income, both 
of individuals and corporations, moving rapidly 
and adding to the tempo of business. 
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MORE DIVIDENDS AND WAGE INCREASES—NEW 
LABOR LAWS COMING—EMPLOYMENT RISES 








HE picture of general business conditions during October was one of 

continued expanding activity, with nearly all lines showing decided 
The business situation was better than it was in Sep- 
tember for thirty-two States and the District of Columbia, reccded 


improvement. 


slightly in only ten, and unchanged in six. 


Distribution, according to the “yardstick” of freight car loadings, 
reached another new recovery peak during the month, Record produc- 
tion was reported for numerous industries, including electric power, 
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sharply, also. 


modity index. 


boots and shoes, and certain lines of textiles: 
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Farm income was up 


These maps, prepared by The United States News, are based on the 
totals of individual check payments passing through the banks of the 
various States and reported by the Federal Reserve Board, with allow- 
ance made for changes in the Department of Labor’s wholesale com- 
The all-commodity index monthly average remained 
stationary at 81.2 per cent of the 1926 average. 





Labor Laws in the Offing 


Officials Working on Methods 
Of Regulation Within Constitution 


O official statements now reveal the problem 
confronting President Roosevelt and the course 
he plans to take to deal with that problem. 

The first is made by the Federal Reserve Board 
in reporting that the current level of business ac- 
tivity is higher than at any time since 1930. The 
Board then went on to say: 

“Unemployment has declined but 1s still large. 
Longer-time reasons for this continuance of unem- 
ployment in the face of rapidly expanding output 
include the growth of population and the progress 
of technological improvements. In the past two 
years larger increases in production than in em- 





ployment have been due in part to increases in the 
average number of hours worked, which have been 
reflected in expanding pay rolls.” 

In other words, while business is better, the im- 
provement is not fully reflected in.employment. 

At that point Mr. Roosevelt entered the picture 
with a statement to the National Conference on La- 
bor Legislation in which he said: 

“This coming year should be an outstanding one 
in the annals of labor legislation.” 

He said further: 

“I believe the country has given a mandate in 
unmistakable terms to its legislators and executives 
to proceed along these lines until working people 
throughout the nation and in every State are as- 
sured decent working conditions, including safe 
and healthful places of work; adequate care and 
support when incapacitated by reason of accident, 





industrial disease, unemployment, or old age; 
reasonably short working hours; adequate annual 
incomes; proper housing, and elimination of child 
labor.” 

For Government to strive for objectives of that 
kind admittedly involves use of powers of the type 
utilized in NRA—and NRA was found to be un- 
constitutional. 

Actually, President Roosevelt has groups of his 
aides at work on studies to determine a possible 
method of approach to the problem of industrial 
regulation that might come within the Constitu- 
tion. Among the plans getting intensive attention 
are the following: 


THE INTERSTATE LICENSE METHOD 


- 1. A plan, already advanced by organized labor 
through Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
that would require every industry doing an inter- 
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ON THE TELEVISION FRONT + technical front of television, the con- + THE BUSINESS OF INVENTIONS 


By DAVID SARNOFF 
President, Radio Corporation of 
America 


| beg view of the public interest in the 
promise of sight as well as of sound 
through the air, we have invited you 
here today to witness an experimental 
television test so that the progress in 
this new and promising art may be re- 
flected to the public facturally rather 
than through the haze of conjecture of 
speculation. 

You will recall that our field tests in 
television began only on June 29 of this 
year. That date marked the beginning 
in this country of organized television 
experiments between a regular transmit- 
ting station and a number of homes. 

Since then we have advanced and are 
continuing to advance simultaneonsly 
along the three 
‘broad fronts of 
television develop- 
ment — fesearch 
which must point 
the road to effec- 
tive transmission 
and reception; 
technical progress 
which mu.. trans- 


sets for the 
t home the achieve- 
ments of our lab- 
oratories; and 
field tests to determine the needs and 
possibilities of a public service that will 
ultimately enable us to see as well as to 
hear programs through the air. On all 
these fronts our work has made definite 
progress and has brought us nearer the 
desired goal. 

We shall now proceed to expend our 
field test in a number of ways. First, we 
shall increase the number of observation 
points in the service area. Next we will 
raise the standards of transmission. 

While we have thus proceeded on the 








struction and operation of television stu- 
dios have enabled us to coordinate our 
technical advance with the program 
technique that a service to the home will 
ultimately require. - 

Our program is threefold; first we 
must develop suitable commercial equip- 
ment for television and reception; sec- 
ond, we must develop a program service 
suitable for network syndication; third, 
we must also develop a sound economic 
base to support a television service. 

From the standpoint of research, lab- 
oratory development, and technical dem- 
onstration, television progress in the 
United States continues to give us an 
unquestioned position of leadership in 
the development of the art. In what- 
ever form such progress may be evi- 
dent in other countries, we lead in the 
research which is daily extending the 
radio horizon, and in technical develop- 
ments that have made possible a trans- 
mitting and receiving system that meets 
the highest standards thus far obtain- 
able in field demonstration. 


We are now engaged in the develop- 
ment of studio and program techniques 
that will touch upon every possibility 
within the growing progress of the art. 
The distinction between television in this 
country and abroad is that the distinc- 
tion between experimental public serv- 
ices undertaken under government sub- 
sidy in countries of vastly smaller ex- 
tent, and the p-ogressive stages of com- 
mercial development undertaken by the 
free initiative, enterprise and capital of 
those who have pioneered the art in the 
United States. 

While the problems of television are 
formidable, I firmly believe they will be 
solved. With the establishment of a tele- 
vision service to the public which will 
supplement and not supplant the present 
service of broadcasting, a new industry 
and new opportunity will have been 
created.— (From a statement to the press, 
Nov. 6.) 





By A. W. ROBERTSON 
Chairman, Westinghouse Company 
4 hesued is the Golden Age of physical and 
scientific development. We who live 
in this age cannot properly evaluate it. 
Historians five hundred years from now 
will see our highly important position in 
history more clearly than we do... . 

The truth is that we have traveled 
farther along the road to a safer and 
more enjoyable life in the past hundred 
years than in all the preceding centuries 
of recorded history. And the last twenty- 
five or fifty years have surpassed all 
others. 

We are naturalty interested in the fu- 
ture. In the words of the old prophet 
we cry, “Watchman, 
what of the night!” 
The answer is not 
clear. Inventions are 
m not generally appre- 
mm ciated in their in- 
wa fancy. We simply do 
“not have the power 
to visualize profound 
and basic changes in 
our lives. Certainly, 
James Watt, when he 
watched the steam in 
his mother’s tea kettle, never conceived 
the use that steam would be put to in the 
modern power plant, turning out electric 
current or propelling a steamship like the 
“Queen Mary.” Perhaps it is as well we 
cannot foresee the developments of the 
future. 

Maybe we don’t need any more inven- 
tions. What we really need is free park- 
ing spaces and a good five-cent gasoline. 
But inventing will go on just the same. 

Notwithstanding this seeming side- 
stepping of a discussion of the future in 
a serious vein, I am tempted to throw 
out a few suggestions of what we may 
hope for in the future. Now almost ev- 
ery one has a Five Year Plan, but I have 
















Everybody has a right to one shot in the 
dark, and here’s mine: Within the next 
few years all unhealthful air will be puri- 
fied. That is, we are going to under- 
take to purify our air just the same as 
we pasteurize our milk snd purify our 
water and food. And if it weren’t for the 
stupendous nature of the task we would 
have had purified air first—and water, 
milk, and food would have taken second 
place. We all breathe air some eighteen 
times a minute; whereas, we absorb 
food and water only several times a day. 

The size of commercial airplanes will 
increase by leaps and bounds within the 
next few years. Our present immense 
airplanes will look tiny in comparison.... 

Ways to develop tremendous power in 
relatively tiny machines will be found. 

Further development of good roads and 
automobiles in the form of compact little 
houses will induce our people to become 
nomadic in habit. In the course of time 
people will develop migratory instincts 
like the birds... . 

Our food will gradually become so dif- 
ferent that we would hardly recognize it. 
Everything we like will be available the 
year around. 

Radio will become largely individual- 
ized, so that for a little extra money sep- 
arated families may talk to each other 
when and as often as they please. And 
perhaps see each other also. 

Cities will continue to be the focal 
ooint of admiration and of despair. They 
will be practically noiseless. They will 
be intersected by great boulevards for 
fast-moving traffic. Double-deck streets 
will be common, It is possible that our 
buildings in cities may be flat, so that by 
the use of a simple lifting device auto- 
mobiles may be taken off the streets and 
stored on the tops of buildings——(From 
an address before the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, Boston, Mass., Sept. 
29.) 











state business to obtain a license from the Federal 
Government. 

As a condition for obtaining a license every cor- 
poration would be bound to employ no person un- 
der 16 years of age, to recognize the right of work- 
ers to collective bargaining, to recognize the power 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and actually 
to bargain collectively with workers in arriving at 
wage and hour schedules. 

In case of violation of terms of the license, the 
Government could cause its revocation, thereby 
denying the right of the corporation to do business. 

2. A plan, somewhat similar to the Guffey Coal 
Act, but without labor provisions of the type held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

This idea is that industry should be permitted 
to get together to work out problems of price and 
markets, with labor free through its unions to bar- 
gain for better wages and working conditions. 

Both the coal industry and the textile industry 
are engaged in studies along this line. 


CONTROL THROUGH SPENDING POWER 

3. A plan, already tried on a small scale in the 
existing Walsh-Healey Act, to use the Govern- 
ment’s spending power to force industry to accept 
minimum labor standards. 

The existing “Valsh-Healey law is shot through 
with big loopholes, but its central idea is that cor- 
porations doing business with the Government 
must comply with wage and hour and working con- 
dition requirements set by the Government. 

Proposals to tighten up this act and to broaden 
its scope are under consideration. Since the elec- 
tion, the Department of Labor, charged with en- 
forcing the present law, has issued rulings designed 
to tighten administration in some particulars. 

But what of the effectiveness of any of these 
plans? 

The first two involve grave constitutional prob- 
lems. The last is not considered by labor leaders to 
be broad enough to be effective. 


The Retailer's Week 


Chain Store Tax Fails in California; 
Courts Interpret Two Laws 


ETAILERS had a direct interest in three de- 

velopments of the past week. 

The first was a Supreme Court decision holding 
that the Iowa chain store tax law, based on the 
gross volume of business done by chain stores, was 
in violation of the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

The second was final tabulation of returns show- 
ing that California voters had defeated a plan to 
tax chain stores on a license tax basis, somewhat 
similar to the tax plans now applied by 20 States. 

The third was an attack on the Robinson-Pat- 
man price discrimination law by one of the first 
companies to be cited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for alleged violation of its terms, 


IOWA TAX RULED OUT 

The Supreme Court, with Justices Brandeis and 
Cardozo dissenting, ruled out the Iowa tax law that 
imposed a flat tax on the combined gross sales of 
chain stores ranging from $25 on gross receipts not 
in excess of $50,000 to $1,000 per each $10,000 of 
gross receipts in excess of $9,000,000. 

While denying the right of a State to base a 
graduated chain store tax on the gross volume of 
sales, the Court has upheld State taxes involving 
a license fee per store, increasing with the num- 
ber of stores. 

In the California referendum, chain store inter- 
ests saw what they regarded as a shift of public 
opinion. Previous elections had brought approval 
of special tax plans aimed at penalizing chains. 
In this instance voters disapproved a tax of $500 
a store on chains of 10 or more stores. 


REPLY TO FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

While the Federal Trade Commission was naming 
12 more concerns as accused violators of the Rob- 
inson-Patman anti-chain store act, one of the first 
concerns to be accused of violating that new act “ 
made an answer to the FTC charges. 

This law, as passed by the last session of Con- 
gress, makes price discounts and price discrimina- 
tions illegal, unless offered on the same terms to all 
purchasers. 

The Trade Commission charged that one of the 
large cheese manufacturing and distributing con- 
cerns of the country violated the law by giving 
discounts to certain classes of buyers. That con- 
cern now replies that its activities were outside the 
scope of Federal regulation and that the interfer- 
ence by the Government involves violation of the 
due process clause of the Constitution. 


Guarding Against a Boom 


Problem of Generating Prosperity 
Yields to Problem of Controlling It 


QE major problem—uppermost for nearly four 

years—is disappearing from official Washing- 
ton calculations while a new major problem arises 
to take its place. 

All emphasis in the past few years has been di- 
rected toward pouring money into the stream of 
national purchasing power through PWA, CCC, 
CWA, FERA, WPA and a variety of other agencies. 
Billions were used for that purpose. 

But now, with business speeding up, prices ris- 
ing, profits expanding and employment gaining, an 
entirely new worry is rising. 

In the past the Government has been endeavor- 
ing in every way to generate a boom. Today the 
Government is beginning to wonder whether it will 
be able to control the boom its officials think they 
see coming. 


ACTIVITY AMONG FINANCE AGENCIES 

Now the Federal Reserve Board is busy assessing 
its power to regulate credit and to control margin 
requirements on securities. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is considering plans to tighten 
up its requirements on speculation. The Treasury 
is giving thought to use of its balances to hold 
down the excess reserve in banks. 

Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have hope that he 
can offer Congress a budget that will involve no new 
cash borrowing during the year that begins next 
July 1. His ability to do that will depend, officials 
Say, on the fate of pay roll taxes once they get into 
court. . 

But the emphasis that had been placed on boom 
generation now is placed on machinery for boom 
control. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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STEEL JOINS SAN FRANCISCO 
WITH OAKLAND 


HIS DAY marks a great day not only in the 
history of San Francisco, the Bay communities, 
and the entire West, but also of the whole world. 
For, in the opinion of experts, it marks the com- 
pletion of an engineering epic that will stand un- 
surpassed for the next thousand years. Not that 
improved steels and future engineering will not be 
able to build a bigger bridge. But the simple fact is 
that there remains in the world today no larger 
body of unspanned water where traffic is apt to 
justify the cost of building such a bridge. 

And so, on an historic occasion like this, it is fitting 
for United States Steel to publish some of the facts 
about this great steel monument to man’s ingenuity. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge was started 
on July 9, 1933, and is finished on scheduled time. It 
is the world’s largest bridge—81!4 miles, witha length 
over water of 414 miles. It is the world’s costliest 
bridge—$77,600,000. It required more material than 
any other bridge in history—200,000 tons of steel; 
1,000,000 cubic yards of concrete; 200,000 gallons of 
paint. It required more supporting piers—51 in all, 
the smallest of them as big as a three-story house, on 
100-foot piles. Some of these piers had to go deeper 
to reach bed rock than ever before—a maximum of 
242 feet below water. For variety of engineering 





problems encountered, the bridge has no equal—the 
deep water, mud and quicksand bottom, tides, wind, 
tunneling through rock, the huge cantilever struc- 
ture, the giant suspension span. 

The towers over which the suspension cables are 
hung range in height from 470 feet to 515 feet above 
water. They are built of several thicknesses of 11- 
inch steel plates riveted together. Each tower con- 
tains about 5000 tons of steel and 110,000 field 
rivets. The legs of the towers are built hollow, with 
steel ladders inside for use of riveters, painters and 
inspectors. 

The two cables stretching over the towers and 
supporting the bridge each contain 17,464 wires 
about as thick as a lead pencil. They are 2834 inches 
thick and weigh a ton for every foot. If the wire in 
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these cables were strung out in a single line, it would 
reach nearly three times around the earth. This wire 
has a tensile strength of 231,000 Ibs. per square inch; 
and with the bridge in use, each cable will exert an 
average pull of 40,000,000 lbs. on the anchorages. 

The cantilever section of the East Bay crossing, 
with its 1400-ft. span and 510-ft. anchor arms, is in 
itself the highest, longest and heaviest cantilever 
structure in the country and the third longest in 
the world. 

Maximum clearance between bridge and water is 
216 feet. Traffic will flow over the completed bridge 
along two decks, each 60 feet wide, one above the 
other. The upper deck has six lanes for automobiles. 
The lower provides three lanes for trucks and buses 
in addition to two electric railway tracks. Twenty- 
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four million cars a year can cross the top deck and 
6,000,000 trucks and buses the lower one without 
congestion. Loads up to 40-ton trucks and 70-ton 
interurban cars are provided for, as the bridge will 
carry 7000 Ibs. live load per linear foot. 

The pride that Californians have in this great 
achievement is shared by United States Steel, and 
justifiably so. For the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge is more than a steel bridge. It is virtually a 
United States Steel Bridge. 

The general contract for the work was placed with 
Columbia Steel Company, Pacific Coast subsidiary 
of United States Steel. The major job of fabricating 
and erecting the superstructure, including spinning 
the cables, was done by American Bridge Company, 
another United States Steel subsidiary. 

Other United States Steel subsidiaries and the 
part they played in the bridge are: Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation—plain steel shapes and plates; 
American Steel & Wire Company—cable wire 
and suspender wire ropes; in addition, various ma- 
terials and supplies from Cyclone Fence Company; 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company; Na- 
tional Tube Company; Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company; Lorain Steel Company (now a 
part of Carnegie-Illinois)—all of United States Steel. 
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-Wide World 
UP OR DOWN? 
This is the time of year for Daniel W. Bell, Acting 
Director of the Budget, to confer with the President 
and department heads in an attempt to estimate what 
the Federal expenditures and receipts will be next 
year. (See article on the following page.) 





Branch Banking Issue 
Again to the Fore 


A NOTHER controversial financial 

question arises above the surface 
again, as the matter of branch bank- 
ing receives governmental considera- 
tion. 


Federal Reserve Board, in its bulletin for Novem- 
ber, presents a compilation of Federal and State 
laws relating to branch banking in the United 
States. At the same time reliable sources report 
that the compilation is only part of a broader 
study of the advisability of permitting further ex- 
pansion in branch banking among member banks. 

The annual report of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation for the year ending December 
31, 1935, released last week, discusses branch bank- 
ing in a section on “Problems ang Policies of the 
Corporation.” 

Under the terms of the McFadden Act of 1937, 
(Sec. 5155, Revised Statutes of the United States), 
National banks are permitted to have branch banks, 
if the parent bank and its branches are located in 
States which permit State banks to have branches. 

No branch of a National bank may be established 
or moved from one location to another without first 
obtaining the “consent and approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency.” Practically the same rules 
apply to State member banks although in their case 
approval must be obtained from the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

According to the compilation of State branch 
banking laws made by the Board, there are eighteen 
States permitting State-wide branch banking, 17 
permitting branch banking within limited areas, 
only nine prohibiting branches entirely, and five 
with no laws in regard to the subject on their stat- 
ute books. 

The table was designed to indicate the general 
policy of the various States on branch banking as 
reflected by the provisions of the State laws. As 
such it does “not reflect detailed provisions of the 
law in certain States such as restrictions based upon 
the population of the place of the head office or the 
place of the proposed branch, restriction that cer- 
tain branches be established only by consolidation 
or merger, etc.” 


RISE OF BRANCH BANKING 


The sentiment among Administration financial 
officials leans toward furthering branch banking. 
In April Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Reserve Board, told reporters 
in Columbus, Ohio: 

“Branch banking is rapidly coming about, due 
mainly to the difficulty of the small bank with lim- 
ited deposits to get along. In the near future, 
branch banking, not confined to States, as such, 
but to trade areas, will be in vogue throughout the 
United States.” 

An editorial in the American Banker, for April 9, 
1936, asserted that the “rise of branch banking 
sentiment goes unchallenged. For this year it :s 
not legislatively active, since the branch bankin3 
board of strategy in Washington does not want to 
broach any more banking legislation before Con- 
gress. But it is well known that the original drati 
of the Banking Act of 1935 as drawn up in the 
Federal Reserve offices containea a branch bank- 
ing provision and that its sponsors were persuaded 
to postpone the issue then because they did nv-* 
want to involve last year’s legisiation in any con 
troversy.” 


OFFICIAL COMMENT WITHHELD 

It is this branch banking prov:sion which is now 
keceiving study by officials of tne Federal Reserve 
Board, although no comments, other than the com- 
pilation of Federal and State laws on the subjeci 
have been made. Presumably, however. considera- 
tion is being given to the feasibility uf legalizing 
branch banking by trade areas, iescrve districts, o 
even on a national scale. 

And at this point enters the FDIC, another po- 
tent force in the banking wor!d. In its annual re- 
port it states that “relatively little information is 
available regarding the comparative costs of op- 
erating branches and of operating independent 
unit banks, or regarding the types and quality of 
banking service rendered by branches and by inde- 
pendent unit banks.” 

“Branch banking,” says the Corporation, “has 
been repeatedly advocated by many business 
groups and by many students of banking as a 
means of providing banking facilities in places 
where such facilities are needed but where inde- 
pendent banks may not be able to operate profit- 
ably.’ 

The Corporation, which insures bank deposits up 
to $5,000 in al] insured banks, further stated that 
“unnecessary and unprofitable banking offices may 
result from the establishment of numerous bvanches 
as well as from tne chartering of numerous unit 
banks. The Corporation, in passing upon applica- 
tions for the establishment of branches by insured 
banks not members of the Federal Reserve System. 
examines carefully the needs of the communities 
and the probabilities of profitable operation of 
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NEW LAWS IN PROSPECT TO CHECK INFLUENCE 
OF FOREIGN FUNDS ON THE STOCK MARKET 





banking offices in those communities. In this con- , statements made in their brief that the provisions + that counsel for SEC had argued before the U. 8. 


nection consideration is given not only to the 
number of banks and banking offices and to the 
volume of deposits in the community, but also to 
banking facilities offered by other types of credit 
institutions and to the effect upon the banks of 
competition with such other institutions.” 

According to FDIC the number of banks operat- 
ing branches as of December 31, 1935, totaled 901, 
of which 799 were insured banks. National member 
banks in the group numbered 182, and State mem- 
ber banks 143, while 470 commercial insured non- 
member banks also operated branches. 

The same agency reports that as of December 31, 
1935, there were 3,278 branches of banks operating 
in the United States. Of these 3,118 were insured 
and 160 non-insured. National member banks op- 
erated 1,327 of the 3,149 branches operated by 
commercial banks, and State member banks op- 
erated 832. Only 38 of the commercial bank 
branches were uninsured at that time. 


RAPID INCREASE SINCE LEGISLATION 

The Federal Reserve’s annual report for 1935 
states that the total number of member and non- 
member banks in the country as of December 31 
was 15,740, and that there were 3,235 branch of- 
fices, making a total of 18,975 banking offices. 

Branches thus showed an increase, according to 
the Board, over the same date in 1934 when there 
were only 3,102 branches, while the number of 
banks at the end of 1935 was at a decline from 1934 
when there were 15,848. 

A rapid rate of increase in the number of 
branches of national banks since the passage of 
the McFadden bill is revealed in the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1935. On Febru- 
ary 25, 1927, when the legislation was approved, 
there were in existence in the national system 372 
branches. 

As of October 31, 1927, there were 899 branches. 
By the same date in 1932 the total number had 
jumped to 1,314. After declining slightly during 
the depression, the figure now stands at approxi- 
mately 1,400. 

A continuous fight against the encroachments of 
branch banking has been made by unit bankers, 
operators of small banking institutions in small 
cities and country towns. An important segment 
of the American Bankers Association consistently 
presents the case for the unit banks before the an- 
nual conventions. 

The Indiana Bankers Association, in a recent 
issue of its house organ, “Hoosier Banker,” devotes 
the lead article to “Branch Banking as a Monop- 
oly.” 


VIEWS OF UNIT BANKERS 

According to the article, “the unit bankers of 
this country, not only state but national unit and 
independent bankers have become very much dis- 
couraged as a result of the fact that Federal Gov- 
ernment under a Republican administration and 
under this present New Deal Administration has 
seemingly lent encouragement to the philosophy of 
branch banking and has lent discouragement to 
independent and unit bankers as well as to the 
dual system of banking. 

“There seems to be a definite tendency in the 
New Deal Administration to unify the banking sys- 
tem of this country and to expand the branch 
banking privileges of those who are interested in 
engaging in this practice.” 

For unit bankers in America, the article says tne 
question today is: “Is banking in America to be 
run from one or a few central offices, or is bank- 
ing to be a privilege to be engaged in by small in- 
dependent community capital of America?” 





Clearing the Way 
For Utility Decision 


INAL decision on the validity of 

the Public Utility Act of 1935, pro- 
viding for control and regulation of 
public utility holding companies, 
comes nearer as oral argument is be- 
gun on the “test” case selected by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Developments last weex were: 

1—-Arguments were started in the suit of the 
SEC against the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany and affiliated companies, instituted a year 
ago to force the companies to register under the 
Public Utility Act. The arguments were presented 
before Federal Judge Julian W. Mack in New York. 

2--The Supreme Court heard arguments on the 
question of staying suits by other holding com- 
panies to stop enforcement of the act, on the 
ground that it violates the Constitution, until the 
Electric Bond and Share case is terminated. 

SEC brought the suit against the utility com- 
pany in November, 1935, when suits attempting to 
prevent enforcement of the act were being filed 
against SEC by practically all the major utility 
companies in the country. 

In the first session of hearings, SEC, represented 
by Benjamin V. Cohen, co-author with Thomas C. 
Corcoran of the utility legislation, and Robert H. 
Jackson, special assistant to the attorney general, 
attempted to confine the issue to the question of 
registration. It contended that the various sec- 
tions of the act, one of the pieces of legislation on 
President Roosevelt’s “must” list in 1935, were sep- 
arable. 

Judge Thomas D. Thatcher and John F. Mac- 
Lane, representing the utility’s side, reiterated 








of the act were inseparable, and that any decision 
as to the constitutionality of the legislation would 
have to consider it as a whole rather than piece 
by piece. 

Mr. MacLane declared that the effect of the act 
is to paralyze a company in the industry which 
does not register. Under sections 4 and 5, he 
claimed, neither the company nor its subsidiaries 
can sell electric or gas power in interstate com- 
merce until it registers. 


IN ANSWER TO FEDERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Jackson, for the SEC, argued that the only 
question before the court is the registration provi- 
sion, which, he claimed, is separable from the rest 
of the act unless Judge Mack rules judicially that 
the section cannot be separated from the entire 
act in a constitutional test. 

Replying to that claim Mr. MacLane commentea 


Supreme Court in the earlier part of the week that 
the E. B. and S. case would settle all the consti- 
tutional questions arising under the act. “It seems 
strange then,” he said, “that these very same coun- 
sel should say that nothing can be settled here ex- 
cept the validity of registration.” 

The Supreme Court on Nov. 9 granted a petition 
of the Government to review a decision of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia which 
reversed an earlier order of the District Court of 
the District of Columbia. The earlier order granted 
a stay to proceedings in the suits filed by other 
utility companies against SEC pending termination 
of the Bond and Share case. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the District Court’s 
order, and the arguments last week before the Su- 
preme Court on behalf of the Government were to 
the effect that the lower court had discretionary 
power to stay the proceedings. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


FAVOR INVESTMENT TRUST REGULATION 
[LEHMAN CORPORATION, an investment trust sponsored by Lehman Brothers, New York 
City, submits to the Securities and Exchange Commission an outline of its idea of the form 


Federal control over investment trusts should take. 


Appearing last week were (left to right): 


John M. Hancock, Arthur H. Bunker, and Monroe C. Gutman, all vice-presidents of the cor- 


poration, and Robert Lehman, president. 





Investment Trusts: Offer of Aid to SEC 
In Setting Up Federal Control of Activities 


[NVESTMENT trusts will coop- 

erate with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in setting up 
“workable” regulations for the four 
billion dollar industry, one firm in 
the field declares. 


This statement was made last week by Lehma. 
Brothers, a leading investment banking firm of 
New York City, during public hearings on Lehman 
Corporation, an investment trust sponsored by the 
firm. The hearings were part of the investigation 
which SEC is making of the field in preparing rec- 
ommendations for legislation to Congress. 

An investment trust is an organization formed to 
invest the funds of a large number of persons in 
securities, the investments being, at least theoreti- 
cally, diversified in order to secure constant income 
and safety. 

Lehman Brothers’ recommendations for Federal 
control of the trusts “without reservation” wer? 
made by Robert Lehman, president of the Lehman 


Corporation, and John M. Hancock, vice president. 


The former is a nephew of Herbert H. Lehman, gov- 
ernor of New York, and a former partner in Leh- 
man Brothers, a New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firm. 

While backing the proposition that trusts shouid 
be regulated by the Federal Government, the finan 
ciers voiced strong opposition to a suggestion from 
SEC’s counsel that control of investment trusts 
be divorced from banking houses. Mr. Lehman 
contended that any economic dangers arising from 
operation of trusts by banking firms could be elimi- 
nated by publicity, although, he indicated, if abuses 
were not wiped out by that method he would favor 
divorcement in particular cases. 

“We believe that investment trusts should issue 
quarterly reports to their stockholders, which should 
also be filed with the SEC and any stock exchange 
concerned,” said a statement submitted by the firm 
“These reports should furnish full public informa- 
tion on the operations of the investmen: trusts, in- 
cluding such things as direct transactions, under- 
writing activities and brokerage commissions. 

“They should be based upon standard accountii.g 
principles, to be developed through a committee o! 
representatives of the SEC and the investment 
trusts.” 

Mr. Hancock, in the first day of hearing 
testified that Lehman Corporation had been inte - 
ested in a dozen joint trading accounts during thie 
three years, 1929-1931. On this disciosure Robert 
E. Healy, SEC commissioner, commented: “Obvi- 


ie 


+ 


ously the funds of an investment trust should not 
be used to stabilize stocks to be a good fellow.” Mr. 
Hancock agreed substantially with the Commission 
official that trusts should not use its joint accounts 
to fix security values during “ordinary” times. 

An accounting of the rise in value of shares in 
the Lehman Corporation was put in the record by 
Mr. Hancock, revealing an appreciation in the net 
asset value of the stock of 29.1 per cent during the 
period September 25, 1929, to November 7, 1936. A* 
the same time the market value increased 13.3 per 
cent, both advances contrasting with a decline of 
42.7 per cent in the Standard Statistics averages 
for 90 stocks during the same years. 

Also under scrutiny last week, but less minutely, 
were the General American Investors Co., Inc., 
sponsored by Lazard Freres, Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, and Lehman Brothers, and Prudential In- 
vestors, Inc. 


FINANCE HIGHLIGHTS 


Charges—SEC ovcders hearing on Dec. 7 to deter- 
mine whether W. E. Hutton & Co., member New 
York Stock Exchange, and a group of partners and 
other individuals should be expelled from the ex- 
change and other markets of which they are mem- 
bers for alleged manipulation of the stock of Atlas 
Tack Corp. on the “Big Board,” during a period Nov. 
1, 1935, to about Aug. 1, 1936, in violation of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

“Scalpers”—Internal Revenue Bureau issues new 
regulations requiring all individuals, corporations, 
partnerships or associations selling amusement 
tickets in excess of established prices to keep ac- 
curate records on prices and number of tickets sold 
for regular inspection. (Treasury Decision No. 
4706). 

Broker-dealer—SEC announces that it will confer 
with officials of the New York Stock Exchange on 
November 18 at the Commission’s Washington of- 
fice on the proposed segregation of brokers and 
dealers on the floor of the exchange. 

Special Report—A new form (8-K) is promulgated 
by SEC for corporations with securities registered 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to use in 
keeping information on their issues up to date. Re- 
ports on this form are to be filed in the first ten 
days of the month following the month in which 
there occurs any of eight different changes in the 
company’s fiscal position. 

Double Liability—Stockholders in bank holding 
companies are held responsible for double liability 
assessments, by two decisions in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
BIGGER JOB AHEAD 
Persistent rumors to the effect that the six investiga- 
tory units of the Treasury Department will be con- 
solidated into one group to be known as “The Treas- 
ury Agency Service,” were revived last week. It is 
reported that Elmer L. Irey, Chief of the Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue (above), 
will head the consolidation. 


The Market “Boom” 
And Credit Control 


ITH the volume of stock transac- 

tions creeping up, accompanied 
by a decided spurt in stock prices, 
Government financial authorities are 
turning their attention to possible 
controls in case a “runaway” market 
develops. 


Under consideration last week were: 

1—The fact that, although turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been averaging about 
3,000,000 shares a day since the post-election boom 
set in, there has been no increase in the amount of 
credit used in purchasing securities. Rather, the 
total of brokers’ loans has declined slightly, and is 
now lower than it was in the Spring when the pres- 
ent upward movement of prices began. 

2—Whether legislation designed to put a damper 
on the heavy buying of American securities by 
foreign sources is necessary, President Roosevelt 
revealed in a press conference that the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury have agreed that 
legislation on the subject is required and that the 
former agency has begun to study the situation at 
his behest. 


LITTLE POWER TO HALT BOOM 


3—The fact that under present laws the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board governors can do little to halt a wild boom 
in securities, even should the authorities become 
convinced that stock prices were soaring above 
actual values—a difficult decision to make in itself. 

Both Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
James M. Landis, SEC chairman, visited President 
Roosevelt last week. Although neither official com- 
mented on their conversations with the President, 
spokesmen for each said that they had not been 
summoned in respect to the stock market situation. 

Chairman Eccles did state, upon leaving the 
White House, that the current market boom was not 
caused by banks or broker credit. The November 
bulletin of his agency, made public two days pre- 
vious, contained a similar comment which was 
seized upon by part of the brokerage fraternity at 
least, as assurance that no boost in margin rates for 
stock purchases are in store for the immediate 
future. 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN FUNDS 

Estimates based partially on Department of Com- 
merce figures for the end of 1935 and partially on 
guesswork place the aggregate foreign funds in- 
vested here at between 7 billion and 8 billion dollars. 
In the main the movement of capital here, which 
has totaled approximately 4 billion in the last three 
years, has two motivations: 

1—Seeking safety of investment here from the 
perilous financial conditions in many foreign 
countries. 

2—To take advantage of any possible inflation in 
this country. 

Government officials are of the belief that, if the 
purchases continued, they might constitute a dis- 
turbing factor to foreign exchange and credit and 
the stock market. In the latter field substantial 
foreign investments cause further hiking of stock 
prices and are a constant source of danger since 
they can be withdrawn as readily as they were 
placed in the market. President Roosevelt made 
clear that only a start has been made in the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to improve the situation. 








New Security Issues 


‘(HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 

past week of the following new security issues: 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, New York City, $160,000,000 of 30-year 34 per 
cent debentures due Dec. 1, 1966. Of the total $140,- 
000,000 are to be offered publicly and $20,000,000 of the 
debentures are to be sold on or before Feb. J, 1937, to 
the company’s trustees of pension funds. Net proceeds, 
exclusive of accrued interest, will be applied, the regis- 
tration statement discloses, toward retirement of the 
outstanding $150,000,000 principal amount of 5 per cent 
debentures which the company intends to call for re- 
demption on Feb. 1, 1937. The price to the public, 
and the names of the underwriters will be furnished 
by amendment to the registration statement. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—$23,500,000 of sinking fund 
external conversion loan 4's per cent bonds, due Nov. 
15, 1971. According to the statement, the net proceeds 
to be received from the sale of the bonds are to be 
applied toward the retirement of the Government’s 
presently outstanding $23,596,000 principal amount of 
external sinking fund 6 per cent gold bonds of 1924, 
Series B, due Dec. 1, 1958. It is expected, according 
to the prospectus, that delivery of the bohds in tem- 
porary form, exchangeable for definite bonds when pre- 
pared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan and 
Company on or about Nov. 30, 1936, against payment 
in New York funds for bonds offered in the United 
States. 
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BUDGET: PLANS FOR BALANCE—HOW THEY MAY BE UPSET 


PRESIDENT "ROOSEVELT 

is preparing a budget for 
the Government’s next fiscal 
year in which, officials say, cash 
outgo and cash income can be 
in balance. 

Present estimates 
actual cash expenditures 
the twelve month period begin- 
ning next July 1 can be held 
under $6,500,000,000. 

Revenue estimates suggest 
that the Government's income 
from taxes, including payroll 
taxes to support the old age in- 
surance system, will be near 
the $6,500,000,000 figure. 


are that 
for 


The prospective expenditures are 
based on the expectation of a sub- 
stantial reduction in the outlay for 
relief in the period beginning next 
July. 

The prospective receipts are based 
on official estimates df at least a 10 
per cent increase in business activity 
durig the next year. 


POSSIBLE UPSET 

Both estimates on which officials 
now are working leave out of con- 
sideration two factors that could 
quickly cause their upset, just as the 
President’s budget for the present 


fiscal year was upset. Those two 
factors are: 
1. A chance that Congress will 


vote substantial sums to be used in 
a government housing program and 
a government program of assistance 
to farm tenants who want to be- 
come farm owners. 

2. A chance that the Supreme 
Court may upset payroll taxes that 
underlie the new social security sys- 
tem and that are to be collected 
starting next January 31. 








. 

The new budget will show the ex- 
tent to which the national Govern- 
ment is committed to a permanent 
program of subsidies and pensions. 
It is expected to point to a perma- 
nent minimum federal government 
cash outlay of not far from $7,000,- 
000,000 


ESTIMATING EXPENDITURES 

In abbreviated form the following 
summary shows actual official esti- 
mates—in round numbers—of cash 
expenditures for the fiscal year in 
which the Government is operating, 
and the esfimates of expenditures 
for the next fiscal year on which 


officials are working at this time. 
Expenditures 
1937 1938 
fiscal year fiscal year 

Legislative ...$ 24,000,000.$ 24,000,000 | 
Civil Depart- 

ments ...... 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 
National De- 

fense 1,000,000,000 1,000,000,000 
Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration.. 600,000,000 600,000,000 
Farm Program 600,000,000 500,000,000 
CCC Camps... 300,000,000 300,000,000 
Social Security 400,000,000 500,000,000 
Debt Charges. 825,000,000 900,000,000 
Recovery and 

rr 1.850,000,000 1,500,000,000 
Added Relief. 500,000,000 


Total outgo. $7 099, 000,000 $6,324, 000, 000 








The above outline shows that the | 


reductions in outgo, if they are to 
be made, must come largely from 
relief. 

Studies already made by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget show that very 


little if any reductions can be made | 


in the cost of the regular depart- 
ments of the Government, which 
now total about $1,000,000,000. Army 
and Navy expenditures are ex- 
pected to reach at least $1,000,000,- 
000. No cut is in sight for Veter- 
ans’ Administration expenditures. 

The farm program for the present 


fiscal year is costing more than it ' 


is to cost—on the basis of present 
plans—for the next fiscal year be- 
cause of added expenses growing out 
of the Supreme Court upset of the 
original AAA. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said that the 
size of the CCC set-up would be ex- 
pected to vary little in the coming 
year. Debt charges are higher. 
Social Security expenses are due to 
go up as more States draw on the 
Government for a larger volume of 
funds to bolster their old-age pen- 
sion systems. 

But recovery and relief expend- 
itures are in line for close scrutiny 
and sharp reduction, according to 
present prospects. 


PROVISION FOR RELIEF 
Total outlays in this field of Gov- 


| ernment spending are expected to | 


total $2,350,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year. This total 
$500,000,000 which the Bureau of the 
Budget thinks may be needed to 
carry relief agencies through the 
last months of the fiscal year and 
which Congress will be asked to 
provide. 

But in this total will be an item 
of about $300,000.000 to finance 
drought relief, which is not expected 
to be required in another year. By 
cutting down on the WPA and the 
PWA programs as recovery proceeds, 
Officials think that they can pare 
the recovery and relief outgo to a 
billion and a half. 

Then what of income to offset the 
outgo? 

BALANCED CASH BUDGET 

The following summary shows 
the official estimate of revenue for 
the current fiscal year—in round 


numbers—together’ with the esti- | 
mate for revenue for the following | 


fiscal year based on an official ap- 
praisal of pay roll tax revenue and 
on a slight upward adjustment of 
revenue from 


includes | 


income and other ' 


taxes, due to official predictions for 
more active business. 
Receipts 
1937 1938 
fiscalyear _ fiscal year 
Income tax . .$2,300,000,000 $2,600,000,000 
Misc. Internal 


| Revenue .... 2,250,000,000 2,500,000,000 
Customs duties 400,000,000 400,000,000 
Social Secur- 
ity pay roll 
ME ccchecess 324,000,000 600.000.000 
Railroad Re- 
tirement tax. 135,000,000 135,000,000 
Miscellaneous 166,000,000 166,000,000 


beasks $5,575,0 000, 000 $6,401, 401,000,000 
On the basis of an estimated 
| income from present taxes, aug- 
mented by pay roll taxes to support 
old age insurance, the figure for re- 
ceipts of $6,401,000,000 is obtained 
to be offset against the estimated 
expenditures of $6,324,000,000. 

That suggests a balanced cash 

budget for the 1938 fiscal year which 
| starts next July 1. 
However, a number of complicat- 
ing factors enter the picture to 
make that result uncertain. Among 
the biggest of these is the fate of 
the pay roll taxes on which the 
Treasury and the President are 
leaning heavily in their calculations 
of a new budget. 
Those taxes start in January and 
as outlined are scheduled to produce 
large amounts of cash which will go 
| into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury for spending. The hitch is that 
a large number of injunction suits 
are reported to be in sight to block 
collection, in much the same way 
that collection of processing taxes 
was blocked in the late days of the 
AAA. 
About $600,000,000 of revenue is at 
stake in this situation. 
A new factor in Treasury book- 
keeping that will aid President 
| Roosevelt in his plannihg for a bud- 

get near balance in the 1938 fiscal 
| year is afforded by the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 


The United States News 





Under this act, two sets of 
roll taxes are collected by 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The first set are in the form of an 
excise tax on employers of eight or 
more persons to support a state 
system of unemployment insurance. 
In this operation the Government 
acts as collector and then rebates 
90 per cent of the income to the in- 
dividual States from which it 
comes, provided they have unem- 
ployment insurance systems. If they 
do not have, then the Government 
keeps the money. 

| The second are income taxes on 

' workers and excise taxes on em- 
ployers to support a national system 
of old age insurance. The govern- 
ment takes in this revenue and keeps 
it to build reserves for the insurance 
system. « 

But when the actual cash comes 
into the Treasury this cash is not 


pay- 
the 


set aside and piled up in the Treas- 
ury to wait for the time when it will 
be paid out in annuities to aged 
workers. 


Rather, a bookkeeping entry is set 
up to show that the government is 
obligated for a definite number of 
billions of dollars represented by 
this cash. Then the cash is avail- 
able for use in spending to pay the 
regular government bills. Inasmuch 
as almost no cash payments are to 
be made under the insurance system 
until 1942, the government is given 
a source of revenue, without having 
to make a corresponding cash ex- 
penditure. 


CASH SECURITY ITEM 

Still another feature of the Social 
Security Act, however, does require 
a cash expenditure. This is the sec- 
tion providing Federal aid for state 
old age pension systems. General 
revenues are suposed to provide the 
money for these payments which are 
to reach substantial porportions in 


! 
the next year. 














There’s a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 


the answer to yours? 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacHuSErTS | 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, | 
" Answering an Important Question.” 
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FATHER COUGHLIN'S FAREWELL: HIS ELECTION VIEWS 


[Continued From Page 17.] 
of my ability, not wasting one of 
them. 

Naturally my heart is joyous espe- 
cially because of that one thing. I 
remember the story of the sower who 
went out to sow. I remember how 
some seed fell upon rocky ground, 
some among the thorns and some on 
good soil. My heart is joyous_be- 
cause of the good soil and of the 








pn  POPCCOP CET Tee eS ; : 
Steveet and Now ....ccccscrscccescees good seed which I sowed upon it. 

ERE 2 RRS State cea Naturally my heart is somewhat 

ta etd — heavy. A person infinitely greater 

than I once sat on a hillside over- 

ya REDEMPTION NOTICE __ So 








NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


PAcIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds Due 1942 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COM 


PANY 
1937, 


(a California corporation) has elected to redeem and pay off, on Jamuary 1 
the entire issue of its General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds then out 


tanding; that, upon that date, there will become and be due and payable, upon each 
of said bonds, at the office of Bankers Trust Company, No. 16 Wall Street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, in the City and State of New York (that being the agency 


of Pacific Gas and Electric Company for the payment of said bonds), 


the face amount 


thereof and accrued interest to that date; and that no further interest will accrue or 
ne payable upon any of said bonds after January 1, 1937. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


D. H. Foor, Secretary and Treasurer of 
Pacierc Gas ANp Exectarc Company 


San Francisco, California, October 31, 


1936 


N. B—The face amount of the bonds described in the fore 





zoing notice and interest thereon to January 1, 1937, will be paid 





without discount, at any time after November 1, 1936, upon sur- 








render thereof with all interest coupons maturing on and after 





January 1, 1937,at the office of Pacific Gas and Electric Company 








in San Francisco, or at its above mentioned agency in New York. 
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looking Jerusalem and shed hot 


tears because the people of that | 
| city would not heed. 


If I shed a 
tear or two, it is not because of my- 


self, because restful days are before | 


me. It is because of your little chil- 
dren, your sons and daughters, I 


| dread the prospect which the next 10 


years hold forth for them. 

The newspaper which I have es- 
tablished and which is known as 
Social Justice I will continue to pub- 
lish, thereby keeping contact with at 
least a few of you. In bidding fare- 
well to the radio audience and to 
you, I repeat that the National Un- 
ion is not dead. It merely sleeps. It 
will live as long as truth lives, be- 


| cause the 16 principles are immortal. 


Sacrifices must be made. 


My prayer today and tomorrow will 
include every one of you as friend 
and foe alike. My hope is that 
bishops, priests, ministers and the 
lay citizens will find some common 
meeting ground to carry on the 
work which I so clumsily inaugur- 
ated. 

This work will mean that many 
This work 
will insist that some brave clerics, 
emulating John the Baptist of old, 
will have courage to confront pub- 
licly the Herods of power with the 


sins and misdeeds of which they are 


guilty—to confront them and assail 


| them even though the clerics’ heads 


be brought back on a silver platter. 

O! my dear friends, please move 
just a little closer to Christ and His 
principles. Always remember what 
the gentle Master said: “What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 


world and lose his soul?” 


| 


What doth it profit bishops, 


priests, ministers and tality if they 
gain political prestige or patronage 
for themselves or their friends and 


thereof? 

Once I sought political patronage 
| for one friend. I have lived to re- 
| gret it. He, too, was a deserter. 
| In this battle, therefore, of Christi- 
| anity against communism, of Christ 
| against-ehaos, there must be only 


_ |..one.banner- under which -we-can + 


stand—the banner of the cross. 
There must be only one General 
whom we can follow, one policy 
which we can pursue, one technique 
which we can practice. A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. 


FOES FROM WITHIN 

For 10 long years I have been 
carrying on this work always and 
constantly in the face of mw 
not from without but from within. 
It was always expected to come from 
the concentrators of wealth, from 
the industrialist, from the banker 
and from the press. It was always 
difficult to analyze why the most 
virulent and violent attacks came 
from within. 


I am ceasing my broadcasting not 


| because I am a coward, not because 
| Iam surfeited with a mental suffer- 


ing which my fellow clergymen and 
the thoughtless laity of my own 
church inflicted upon me, not be- 
cause I lack the physical stamina to 
carry on. God’s grace has always 
been sufficient. I repeat that I love 
my country and my Church too 
much to become a stumbling block 
to those who have failed to under- 
stand. 


| lose their souls in the gaining | 

















| NEW ISSUE 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for sale or as 


@ solicitation of an offer to buy amy of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Republic Steel Corporation 
General Mortgage 42% Bonds, Series C 


To be dated November 1, 1936 


To be dué November 1, 1956 





OFFERING PRICE 98% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD OVER 4.65% TO MATURITY 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, November 10, 1936. 


Field, Glore & Co. 





















My friends and my erstwhile op- 
ponents, be you clerical or otherwise, 
I would that I could shake your 
| hand and kiss the hem of your gar- 
| ment whether you were for me or 

against me, whether you were just 
| coldly indifferent—it matters not. 
You are my friends tonight. 
Goodbye and God bless everyone of 
you. 


all 








Fast-fine 
convenient 
fer coach and tourist -Pullman 








* California 


@ Up and up goes the speed, the convenience, the down- 
right solid comfort and enjoyment of going places on the 
western rails. @ Down and down has gone the cost of that 
rail travel—-until now it is the lowest in history. 


@ Every type of traveler is profit- 
ing from this two-way pull — and 
no one more than those who must 
watch their travel budgets care- 
fully. Consider what those precious 
dollars buy on the Santa Fe's Scout, 


conditioned throughout. Hts tourist 
sleepers are the finely recondi- 
tioned standard Pulimans of bet 
a few years ago. The chair cars, 
beautifully decorated, have new 
type deeply cushioned and adjust- 





dailybetween Chicago 
and Los Angeles...ded- 
icated to finer service 
fortourist-Pullman and 





ASK ABOUT ALL- 

EXPENSE ESCORTED 

CALIFORNIA TOURS 
THIS WINTER 


able reclining seats; 
individual overhead 
lights; unusually roomy 
baggage racks, dov- 








chair car passengers. 
@ The Scout is fast, ranking with 
all but the extra-fare fliers. It is 
convenient — in departure from 
and arrival at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles; and in connec- 
tions for Grand Canyon. 

@ The Scout is comfortable—air- 


ble breadth windows, 
generous dressing rooms. It is eco- 
nomical—for there are free pillows, 
drinking cups and porter service— 
delicious low cost Fred Harvey 
meals—with those rock bottom west- 
ern winter rail fares, shown below. 
May we assist in planning your trip? 


THE LOWEST LONG LIMIT WINTER ROUND TRIP FARES 
EVER OFFERED BETWEEN CHICAGO AND CALIFORNIA 


Round trip 
coach fare. 
Six months 
return lim- 


$5 7? 


568° 


nay On oe November 1 to turn limit. On sale Novem- 


Round trip Round — 
tourist cor $ 00 + Po 

fare. Six 

months re- turn nny bg 


On sale from October 1 te 


ber 1-May 14. Berth extra. May 4. Berth extra. 
G6. Cc. Dit, ARP, Diet. ie. Agent 
302 F: vanhila "Trust intas. 


1600 Chestnut a8 
PHILADELPH 
Rittenhouse | idee. 1468 


Phones: 


ag ag 























MOBILOIL ARCTIC 
WINTER MAP 











MOTORISTS 


5 





TELLS WHEN TO CHANGE OIL FOR A SAFE, QUICK-STARTING ENGINE! 


4 


Oates based on 20-year average 

i 
Nov. 1to Nov. 16 
ZONE 3 | Nov. 16 to Dec.16 


Oct. 25 


ZONES Winter Area 


WARNING TO Above freezing dates are average. Cold may strike avail 
earlier. Change to Mobiloil Arctic at once. 
easy-shifting gears—get Mobiloil Winter Gear Oil. 


--and—for safe, 





wo winter strikes...be 
ready with the winter oil 
millions of motorists have 
proved through two of the 
hardest winters on record! 
Change now to clean, free-flow- 
ing Mobiloil Arctic made by 
the famous Socony-Vacuum 
Clearosol Process. 


Mobiloil Arctic’s double- 
range feature alone means 
money in your pocket. It’s made 
to flow freely and lubricate 
perfectly at low starting tem- 
peratures...yet it’s tough and 
full-bodied enough to stand up 


under high operating speeds 
and temperatures, 

That’s why you can change 
early to Mobiloil Arctic...avoid 
hard starting and dangerous 
wear...yet count on a safely- 
lubricated engine if mild spells 
return. 

Make sure of quick starts 
and a safe engine—change now 
to Mobiloil Arctic! Where be- 
low-zero weather prevails—get 
Mobiloil Arctic Special, espe- 
cially made for the most ex- 
treme cold weather. 
Socony-VAcuuM Or! Co., INc. 





AND MOBILOIL 
WINTER 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Tike Untied Rates Mans seangEs 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 





midst, whether of the jubilant New Majority, or of 

the disappointed minority, would seem to empha- 

size the need for a word of friendly counsel from 
the few of us who prefer to believe that the world is 
not coming to an end because Landon lost and that the 
millennium is not on its way because Roosevelt won. 

The election landslide, however, has affirmative impli- 
cations. It calls for a new approach to age-old questions. 
It issues a challenge to American common sense and 
American intelligence. 

Whether we like it or not, nationalism is in the ascend- 
ancy in this modern world, including America. 

Whether we like it or not, the frontiers of yesterday are 
gone, population has increased faster than our capacity to 
provide jobs in periods of world-wide depression, foreign 
markets have dwindled and the problem of how to feed 
and clothe and keep contented about 130,000,000 people 
within our boundaries is no longer being left to the self- 
propelling currents of our economic system but is a re- 
sponsibility assumed by government, supervised by gov- 
ernment, financed by government and controlled by gov- 
ernment. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in the early stages of 
an inflation that has begun as of old with the usual flush 
of health and prosperity, the usual veneer of stimulated 
demand and the usual outcry that a “new era” in the rules 
of economics has arrived. 


T= after-election behavior of various groups in our 





MAJORITY HAS Whether we like it or not, a 


New Majority has arisen in the 
DUTY TO USE iand to say that Constitution 

or no Constitution, Supreme 
POWER WISELY Court or no Supreme Court, the 
resources and the food and commodities derived therefrom 
belong to the numerical preponderance of voters to be dis- 
posed of or redistributed by taxation, confiscation, or 
regulation, as the spirit of a revivified bureaucracy may 
dictate. 

Whether we like it or not, the 26,000,000 majority is 
now regarded as having issued a “mandate” in the mould- 
ing of which the minority of 16,000,000 is to have little or 
no voice. 

For such is the defect of the American electoral system, 
that a landslide of electoral votes wipes out in theory the 
convictions, the traditions, the hopes, the conscientious 
beliefs of 45 per cent of the electorate north of the “solid 
south.” 

Will the New Majority make the mistake so often made 
in the history of democracies from the time of the ancients 
—the mistake of trying to subjugate the minority instead 
of seeking the paths and courses that mean an adjustment 
of majority and minority interests? 

There are two ways of meeting the crisis developing 
out of the election. One is for the minority to surrender, 
as in Germany and Italy, and to go cringing and bowing 
in servility to the majority, begging for mercy and peti- 
tioning against possible reprisals growing out of a tem- 
erity to differ or to oppose. 

Such a craven attitude can hardly win the respect of the 
New Majority, much less its cooperation. 


NEED A BETTER The other way is to meet the 


problems of the nation intelli- 


UNDERSTANDING gently in an effort to understand 
OF PROBLEMS the basic purposes that moved 


our people in voting, rightly or 
wrongly, for what they believed were the best interests of 
America. 

The road to political power for any group or coalition 
of groups is marked out when we begin to look at the 
problems of America from the viewpoint of the underpriv- 
ileged. That is the lesson of the election to be taken to 
heart by the Republican party or any other party which 
inherits the strength of the 16,000,000 nucleus of voters 
who opposed the New Deal Party. 

The realism of the hour demands a keener understand- 
ing of the social and economic and spiritual problems of 
America today than has been vouchsafed us by the lead- 
ers of the past. 

Let us examine a few simple facts taken from that 
epochal work of our times, “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume”, published by the Brookings Institution: 

“Nearly 6,000,000 families, or more than 21 per 
cent of the total, had incomes less than $1,000 in 

1929. 
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“About 12,000,000 families, or more than 42 per 
cent, had incomes less than $1,500. 

“Nearly 20,000,000 families, or 71 per cent, had in- 
comes less than $2,500. 

“Only a little over 2,000,000 families, or 8 per cent, 
had incomes in excess of $5,000. 

“About 600,000 families, or 2.3 per cent, had in- 
comes in excess of $10,000.” 


MORE INCOME Analyzing the various diets 


and their cost, it was ascertained 
WOULD BOOST that in 1929 about 19,000,000 

families were not in a position to 
CONSUMPTION enjoy a “liberal” diet, as outlined 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In other words, a reasonable standard of living was not 
being provided even in 1929 for a huge proportion of the 
families of America. 

The Brookings Institution report points out also that 
if the family income of all those below $2,500 could be 
raised to that figure, we would increase the actual con- 
sumption of goods in America by $16,000,000,000 annually. 
We would find it necessary then, according to the Brook- 
ings survey, to increase our output by 25 per cent more 
than in 1929. 

Before the depression it was customary, after every 
economic upheaval, to trust to the natural laws of con- 
valescence and recovery to make the necessary social ad- 
justments. 

But the economic depression that was postponed for a 
decade after the World War through artificial measures 
only to break out in its fury with a convulsion that rocked 
all peoples of the earth has left us little hope that we can 
wait for the natural processes or adjustment from outside 
our borders. 

We are reluctuantly forced to the conclusion that with 
self-sufficiency and self-containment the rule rather than 
the exception throughout the world, the Hull reciprocity 
treaties and the efforts toward greater economic coopera- 
tion present at best a slow remedial process, important to 
press earnestly so as to bring about as much of an in- 
crease as possible in our foreign trade but not safe to rely 
upon as an immediate solution of our troubles with unem- 
ployment in the next two or three years. 


AUTHORITY FOR _ How then to increase the pur- 


chasing power of the people in 


MINIMUM WAGE the lower income brackets? How 
LEGISLATION then to absorb in industry and 


the trades and the professions the 
millions of casualties of the depression? We may argue 
sincerely about states’ rights, and the American system 
and the importance of maintaining tradition, but the pres- 
ence of 9,000,000 unemployed cannot fail to make us real- 
istic about some modifications of dual sovereignty. Each 
such change after adequate debate should be passed upon 
by the people directly in the proper constitutional way. 

The first of the many reform measures that will be pro- 
posed strikes at the very root of our difficulties—the im- 
portance of a minimum wage not merely for women as a 
measure of tender regard for their frailties but as a hu- 
manitarian reform applying to men. and women alike, to 
young men and young girls—to all who as wage earners 
help along those low income families where a liberal diet 
has been a luxury rather than a standard. 

We have discussed on this page before the election the 
desirability of minimum wage laws for men and women 
alike in the several States. We have defended the powers of 
the States under the present Constitution to draw a stat- 
ute forbidding the payment of aught but a subsistence in- 
come. 

It will be recalled that in his telegram to the Cleveland 
convention, Governor Landon spoke out for an amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution to permit states to pass 
minimum wage laws applying to women. This is not 
enough. The Republican party, if it seeks to establish 
itself as a humanitarian party, must favor an amendment 
to the Constitution to permit federal as well as state laws 
covering minimum wages for men and women alike. 

Power should be granted to Congress to make varia- 
tions according to regions and climatic conditions and lo- 
cal considerations. Obviously the cost of living in Louisi- 
ana and in New York state are different. Likewise the 
yardstick of measurement will change as the cost of liv- 
ing changes. 

But it should not be difficult to prescribe a living wage 


Low Income Groups Irrespective of Color or Race Must Be Given a Minimum Wage—Negro 
Ought to Be Permitted to Vote Everywhere in America—A Liberal Standard of Living 
For All Should Be the Goal of a Rejuvenated Republican Party 
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for men and women and apply the necessary exceptions 
and qualifications for particular localities. Indeed, it 
might be approached from the standpoint of a liberal diet 
and a health measure as much as from the viewpoint of 
merely creating additional purchasing power in a compli- 
cated economic system. 


MR. ROOSEVELT When we seek to learn what 


are the groups that make up the 


INCURS A DEBT millions of families in the low in- 
TO NEGROES come brackets, we come face to 


face with the question of the 
Negro in American politics. Sixty per cent of the 14,000,- 
000 Negroes in the United States are still in the south. 
The forty per cent now in the north enjoy a better stand- 
ard of living and in the last election they decided to join 
the Democratic party because it has more influence in the 
south than has the Republican party. 

On the whole this seems to me to have been a wise de- 
cision. Sticking to the Republican party which has taken 
the Negro vote for granted these many years has never 
produced any amelioration of the conditions of the Negro 
in the south notwithstanding the fact that the Republican 
party has been the majority party in Congress many times 
since the Civil War. 

The Negro is a prominent member today of the New 
Majority. He looks hopefully to President Roosevelt and 
a tremendous majority in both houses of Congress to put 
through legislation which will not only make lynching a 
federal crime but which will assure the negro a chance to 
vote. Filibustering which stifled such proposals in the 
past is now curable by cloture rules. Also since railroads 
are clearly engaged in interstate commerce he will ask 
earnestly why should “Jim Crow” cars be tolerated by the 
New Majority Party. 

Are Negroes people? Are they American citizens or are 
they still slaves? Isn’t it time for the American people to 
look at this question realistically? Why shouldn’t the 
Negro be permitted to vote in the south? And why in 
these days of coercion of minorities in the north should 
there be any special favor or privilege shown the minor- 
ities in the south? 


SHOULD PUSH These are questions that will 


arise as the problem of giving the 


THE ATTACK Negro a voice in his government 
ON POVERTY has become a significant reality 


in the north. The white people of 
the north have accepted the Negro on a basis of virtual 
economic equality. Why shouldn’t the people of the 
south do likewise? 

The south has been backward from an economic view- 
point largely because it has not taken care of the low in- 
come groups. The minimum wage established by federal 
and state power combined will increase the amount of 
money spent by the whites and the colored people to- 
gether in the south. It will build up the south from an 
economic viewpoint because the moneys will be spent in 
the south. It will increase the productive capacity of the 
nation as a whole. 

To ignore also the millions of white tenant farmers in 
the south is to overlook millions of low income families. 
“Tobacco Road” has been an eye-opener to millions of 
Americans who had come to believe that the United States 
in 1929 was really on the road to genuine prosperity. 

Not only in the south but in the north and east and west 
there must be a minimum wage standard. This at least can 
be accomplished by government intervention. Whether 
there is any further step that can be taken to increase pur- 
chasing power in the other income brackets remains to be 
seen. One step at a time is wise counsel. Too much gov- 
ernment regulation means an economic breakdown of the 
capitalistic system. 

There are those who would abolish capitalism, those 
who would modify or regulate capitalism, and those who 
would leave capitalism to its own devices. 

But by whatever means it is accomplished the necessity 
of the hour—the meaning of the elections—is to improve 
the lot of the low income groups in America of every race 
or color of every age and sex. 

This is the opportunity before the New Majority and it 
points as well the way before the old minority which with 
rejuvenated spirit will surely wish to make itself a pro- 
gressive challenger in American political contests. For an 
attack on poverty is the paramount obligation of 1936 
realism. 
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